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CONTENTS. 

The Maintenance of the Independency of the European 
Nations the Source of the prefent War— The Pro- 
ceedings of France were fubverfive of this cftablifhed 
Principle of the Law of Nations— Caufcs of the 
Succefs of France— Effefls of it— Decline of both— 
Arrangement of the Evidence refpefting the Balance 
of Power and of Trade. 



IN the prefent crifis of Europe it is of im- 
portance to trace the exifting War to its true 
fourcc. — On the part of France, hoftilities were 
avowedly commenced, for the conqueft of the 
Netherlands ; on the part of Great Britain and its 
Allies, for the maintenance of that fyftem of 
European policy, upon which independent dates 
had afted for ages, and upon which the return of 
Peace can alone be deemed fafe and permanent. 

Information upon this fubjeft is the more 
neceflary, at this juncture, becaufe this fyftem 
feems either to have been overlooked or loft light 
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of, in an impatience for the reftoration of that 
tranquillity which all equally defire, but which 
thofe who love their country can only aflent to, 
upon terms confiflent with the juft rights of inde- 
pendent nations ; and which Great Britain, in 
particular, can only look forward to, provided it 
can be obtained with fafety to its conftitution and 
fecurity to its refources. 

That the French nation, at the fall of the 
Monarchy and the introdudion of the Levelling 
and Revolutionary Syftem, avowed its plan of 
univerfal conquell is no longer a fubjeft of dif- 
pute. Its aggrandizement was to be cfFe6t- 
cd, partly by its armies, and partly by inftil- 
ling its ruinous principles into the minds of 
the induftrious orders of the people, to excite 
them to rebellion, in all the countries againft 
which it had commenced or meditated hoftilities. 

The fuccefs of France may be referred to 
the following caufes ; 

To the immenfe refources, which it crcat- 
cd by the emiffion of paper currency, or giv- 
ing to affignats a fiftitious value, without any 
real property or fund to fupport their circulation, 
yet compelling the acceptance of them, under 

pain of death ; 

To 
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To a general feizurc and pillage of the 
public and private property in France itfelf, and 
in the countries which have been plundered by 
its armies ; 

To the fyftem of terror, which forced every 
man capable of bearing arms, not only in France, 
but in the countries which have fiibmittcd to the 
French arms, to ferve as a common foldicr. 

The efFeds of thefe caufes have been as ca- 
lamitous, as the caufes were new and difaftrous; 

The regular refources of no eftablifhed 
government could keep pace with the refources 
of a country, which confided of the whole of its 
accumulated wealth feized, laid out and tavifhed, 
as the ambition and avarice of the ufurpers might 
chufe ; 

The circulating paper currency of no coun- 
try, which depended on credit arifing from the 
conviftion of its being the reprefentative of real 
value, could keep pace with the nominal aflSg« 
nats, which the people were to accept for real 
value, under pain of death ; and this compulfion 
extending, not only over France itfelf, but over 
the conquered countries ; 
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The regular armies of no country, in which 
agriculture, arts and commerce were to be 
protected, could bear a proportion, in point 
of numbers, to the armies of France, compofed 
of the mafs of the male inhabitants of the mod 
populous country in Europe and of the fubjugat- 
ed countries, more particularly when the fervices 
of thcfe numbers were to be forced, and vidtory 
purchafed by facrificing as many thoufands of 
French, as compofed the regular armies of their 
opponents 

The fyftem of terror, ingrafted upon the 
firft cnthufiafm of the French armies, for a 
liberty which they did not comprehend, placed 
their legions in a fituation, where the executioner 
was to drive on to adion when enthufiafm might 
ceafe. 

Thefe caufes and thefe effcfts, from the 
nature of them, could continue only, while the 
nominal refources and the fyftem of terror con- 
tinued ; but it was difficult for any political wif- 
dom to calculate the period of the experiment, 
though it might forefee the certainty of the 
refult; hence the feceffions of Pruffia, of fe- 
Ver^l of t^e Gcr^ian and of the Italian Princes 

and 
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and of Spain, from the Powers who had con- 
federated to preferve the independence of the 
nations of Europe^ againfl: this ebullition of re« 
volutionary frenzy and of forced refources. 

At length the evil appears to have wrought 
itfelf out. The forced refources of France have 
reached an approaching bankruptcy, and the war 
againfl civilized nations begins to promife them a 
favorable iffue ; for neither can the numerous hods 
which the executioner had driven into the •field 
be longer effeftually recruited by requifitions, nor 
the fyftcm of terror be longer veiled by licen- 
tioufnefs. Happy will it be for France, and 
happy for Europe, if the flings of confclous atro- 
cities be all that remain ; happier flill, if the 
example of fedition leading to rebellion and to 
the murder of good men, fhall teach furrounding 
nations to preferve their civilization, and to fee 
that the bleflings of peace depend on the main- 
tenance of the regular government and laws, 
which prevent the multitude from committing 
wrongs or crimes. 

With the objed of bringing forward the 
evidence, upon which the terms of peace can 
proceed with fafety and honor. 

We 
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Wc fliall take a comparative view of the 
prefent Belligerent Powers, viz. France with 
the Netherlands (Auftrian and Dutch), on the 
one hand, and Britain, Aullria and Sardinia, on 
the other, in refped: of territory, military 
and naval ftrength and refources ; connedting 
with this comparifon, the naval aid which Ruffia 
has furniftied, and the military contingent ftipu- 
lated by treaty. 

We (hall review the treaties in fucceflion, 
which have been formed to create and maintain 
the balance of power in Europe, drawing from each 
period of thcfe treaties, the inferences which 
they authorize, and illuftrating them by hiftorical 
proofs. 

We (hall review the commercial treaties 
which have been formed, in connection with 
the poliiical, as they have eftabli(hed the com- 
merce of Great-Britain with the Netherlands, an4 
have thrown the balance of trade in its favor. 

We (hall examine the political eflfedts, 
which neceflfarily would refult from the former 
balance of power in Europe being deftroyed ; 
and offer fome cbnjeftures, refpeding the politi- 
cal effefts which would follow, from another 
balance of power being eftabliflied analogous to it. 

We 
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We (hall examine the commercial effcfts 
to Europe, and in a particular manner to Bri- 
tain, fuppofing the prefent conqucfts of France 
to be annexed to it, under any practicable form of 
government, compared with the commercial ef- 
fedls, fuppofing either the former balance of 
trade with the Netherlands, in favour of Britain, 
to be reftored, or in the prefent ftate of Europe 
a general peace to take place. 
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PART h 

Comparative view of the Belligerent Powers, 
viz. France, with the Netherlands (Auf- 
trian and Dutch) on the one hand, and 
Britain, Auftria and Sardinia, on the other; 
in refpeft of Territory, Military and Naval 
Strength, and Refources. 



CONTENTS. 



Extent of the Dominions, Coafts, and Conqucfts of 
France, fuppofing thefc Conqucfts annexed to it — 
— Compared with the Dominions, Coafts. &c. of 
the Belligerent Powers — Extent of the Military 
and Naval Power of France upon the fame lup- 
pofition — Compared with thofe of Great Britain and 
its Allies— Extent of the Refources of France upon 
the like fuppofition^Three diftinft Afpefts of 
them,— Comparifon of them with the Refources of 
Great Britain and its Allies— Refults. 



IN a furvey of the dominions of France, we 

muft include not only the territory of the mo- 
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imrchy, before the opening of the war, but tlrr 
accefSons of country which the armies of the 
Republic, at the prcfent jundture, command. 

The French monarchy extended from th'<* 
Pyrenees to the frontier of the Auftrian' Nether- 
lands, and winding round, by the borders of 
Liege, took in Loraine aiwl Al face, then ftretched 
upwards, towards Savoy and Switzerland, 

The conquefts of the Republic have 
added to it part of Piedmont and Nice, oir 
the fide of Italy ; the diftrifts on the French fide 
of the Rhine; the territories of feveral of the 
German Princes, and free towns on the Lower 
Rhine, viz. Liege, Trevesy Cologne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the whole of the Seventeen Pre 
vinces-of the Netherlands which formerly were 
fubjefted partly to Auflrria, and partly to the 
States General ; nor ought it to be omitted, that 
by the late treaty with Spain, that kingdom has 
become,, in a greater degree than by the Family 
Compadt, annexed to France*^ 

I. With this immenfe and connedled ter- 
ritory, France poflcffes a coaft extending from* 
the Pyrenees to the Zuyder Zee, with the com- 
ittand of the rivers, in the Low Countries, and 
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•^f the fea ports of the Dutch, by which it may 
eftabliflia tradeand a marine in the Narrow Seas,* 
aad obflruct the navigation of the rivers which 
lead into the interior of Germany ; while, at the 
fame time, it has on the Mediterranean, not only 
^its own ancient coafts and ports, but a confidcr- 
able extent of th.c coaft on the borders of Italy:; 
and fince the late treaty with Spain, accefs to, 
and the controul, if not xhe command, of the coafts 
of that kingdom. 



o 



If we compare the territory of Britain, Auf- 
tria, and Sardinia, with this extent of the Frencli 
dominions in Europe, we find, that the extent 
t)f the Britifli Illes bears no proportion even 
to that of the fallen monarchy ; and that the 
little territories of Sardima are gather what mud 
be proteded than what can afford affiftance. 
The German and nK)re remote dominions of 
Auftria, if they bear -a nearer proportion to the 
former kingdom of France, arc fcparated into 
^diftant portions. 

Thexroalls of Britain and Ireland alone arjeto 
furnifli the navy, which, with the contingent of 

* The term " Narrow Seas" is retained, becaufc it 
occurs in all the Treaties, but in the annexed iketch, thefe (eas 
are diftinguifhcd by the name now in ufe, viz. •* North Seas." 
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Ruffia, will have to oppofc the marine of France, 
iiruing from almoft all the coafts of Europe, from 
Gibraltar to the North Sea ; and in the Mediter- 
ranean, Britain can derive but an inconfiderable 
naval afliftance from Sardinia and Naples. 

But fuppofing the territory of the Belligerent 
Powers to be in extent equal to that of France, 
the parts of the former arc unconncdled, while 
thofe of the latter are connected ; the former 
therefore are ex:3ofed to the perpetual attacks 
which may be made by an enemy commanding 
concentrated dominions, in the moft fertile and 
moft pcpulous region of Europe. 

The contingent which RuflTia is to furnifti 
by the late treaties, can only be held as a prefent 
aid ; the naval force, which (he has fent to proteft 
the Narrow Seas, proves only the juft alarm which 
the Emprefs has taken at the naval power of the 
Dutch having become an acceffory to that of 
France, and of confequence in any future war, 
that France would be in a fituation to oppofe, 
with the afEftance of Denmark and Sweden, her 
riling marine, if not to crufti it, even in the 
Baltic. 

2. We have next to make a comparifon of 
the ftrength (military and naval) of the Belligerent 
Powers, fuppofing France to retain her conquefts, 

and 
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and the Allies to be called out, at a future period, 
for their common defence. 

France, during the Monarchy, was fuppofed 
to contain twenty five millions* of inhabitants, 
the Auftrian Netherlands, 1,880,000, the Seven 
Provinces, about two millions.-f- It is difficult 
to make any computation of the inhabitants of 
thofe diftrifts, on the fide of Italy, or on the 
banks of the Rhine, which the Republic has 
formed into departments, or now commands as 
dependencies, but it would be a low calculation 
to take them at one million. Suppofing then the 
revolutionary fyttem of the French republic to 
be at an end, and that France was to retain the 
countries which have been enumerated, and fup- 
pofing alfo, that civilization and the arts of peace 
were to be reftored, France alone, cxclufive of 
Spain (if we admit one-twentieth part of its inha- 
bitants to be muttered in its armies and marine) 
v^^ould poflTefs a force confifting of 1,494,000; 
if two-thirds of this number (hall be allotted to 
its armies, and one-third to its marine, the armies 
of Germany, fuppofing the whole of that dif- 
jointed empire to a<ft in concert, would be out- 

* M. Necker, chap. 9. makes the average 24,802,580. 
f Zimmerman's Statiftics. 

num- 
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numbered ; tut, if thofe of Auftria only, wTiicli 
have been computed at 250,000 men, affifted by 
4hofe of Sardinia, about 30,000, were to aft, the force 
would not bear any proportion, in point of num- 
bers, to that of France; hence, with rcfources to 
fupport them, the French armies would be irre- 
fiflible, whether they continued their warfare, ea 
^^Jf^i ot without this barbarous expedient, by 
the praftice of military taftics, 

Tlie army of Britain could afford its Allies on 
the Continent, little, if any aid ; for inftead of 
fending troops to its foreign fettlements, the 
-whole would be required for the defence of its own 
coafts, having, in fuch a fituation, not only th-e 
fouthern part of the lilahd to protedt, but th« 
northern and Ireland to guard againft invafioas 
from the Netherlands* 

If with this, we compare the naval power -of 
France (fuppofing it to retain the coafts which 
have been defcribed) we Ihall find the rcfuJt 
equally againft the Belligerent Powers. The 
fources of naval power are of two kinds, firft, 
what is included under the general term of naval 
(lores ; and next, of feamen trained and formed by 
an extenfive trade. 

The poflefEon of the Netherlands, and, 

of 
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of courfe, the command of the ScheWt, the 
Maefe and the Rhine, wo\ild furniOi, indcpeif«* 
dently of any importation, timber, tar, iron, hemp, 
provifions of every defcription, &c. fufficienc, 
both for the purpofes of trade and of a marine* ; 
and ilie internal produce of France and of the 
Netherlands would afFofd the commodities, which 
adminifter both to the neceflaries and luxuries of 
life ; fo that, without being expofcd ta rilk, or to 
the cxpence of freight, France could of itfelf 
furnifli an indefinite quantity of materials for its 
marine. 

The pofleffion of a coaft, from the Pyrenees 
10 North Holland, and this connedted with all the 
large rivers of Europe which interfedt its richeft 
countries, and with the efforts on the one hand, 
of the moft inventive, and on the other of the 
moft laborious of its inhabitants, would, under a 
government where property fliould be fccure, foon 
become the nurfe of arts, manufa<5lures and of in- 
ternal and external trade. 

HeiKe the marine of France might com- 
mand the European Seas, and from the natural 
ambition of the people, would foon lead them to 
naval and commercial enterprizes, which might be 
formidable in the Wefl and in the Eail Indies* 
* See Part V. 

To 
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To this naval power is to be oppofed that 
of Great Britain and of Ruffia, fuppofing the 
link of connexion between the two countries to 
remain. We muft not, in confidering the trade 
and marine of France, rcafon from the prefent 
cxtcnfive fcale of our own trade and marine, 
when that of our rival has been cither deftroyed 
by themfelves, or reduced by us, but we mufk 
fuppofe what our trade and marine would be, 
after thofe of France had been rcftored, in pro* 
portion to the extent of its dominions. 

In the article of naval (lores, we have hi- 
therto, in a great meafure, depended on our im- 
ports from the Baltic and from America.* In 
every former war, our trade to the Baltic has 
continued to be nearly equal to what it was in 
peace, becaufe, except in the cafe of a war with 
Holland, we have had no enemy to oppofe us in 
the Narrow Seas, the French having no accefs 
totbetii, but. from Dunkirk. 

We muft not, in the fame manner, in confi- 
dering the trade and marine of Britain, reafon 

• Flanders, from the moft corre6t obferrations, could 
fumlQi (lores twenty per cent, cheaper, than the Ibres we 
ifflport froa Rufllau 

from 
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from their extent, when the number of our fea- 
men has kept pace with our immenfe coafting 
trade, and with the magnitude and value of our 
diftant dependencies, and when our navy is ia 
proportion to our trade : we muft rather make 
the comparifon, by looking forward to the re- 
viva! of the trade and marine of our opponent, 
and to the proportion which both muft bear 
to that of Britain, when this opponent Ihall be re-» 
cognized to have the command of the northern 
coafts of Europe, and of the Mediterranean, or 
can meet us in the Channel, in the Narrow Seas,.. 
and beyond the Streights of Gibraltar. 

In this fituation, the number of our feamea 
muft decreafe, in proportion as the trade of our 
cival rifes, and the fcenes in which our navy 
will have to adt be multiplied, in proportion as 
the fleets of our enemy can be formed in the 
ports of the Netherlands (Auftrian and Dutch), 
and ready to adt againft our coafting and Baltic 
trade, as they have hitherto done in the Channel 
againft our foreign commerce. 

3. We have, in the third place, to make 
a comparifon of the refources of France, and of 
Britain and its Allies. 

D The 
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The refourccs of France furnifli three dtf* 
tindt afpefts, viz. 

—What they have been during the prcfent 
war; 

— What they were at the fall of the Mo- 
narchy ; and, 

— What they may be, upon the fuppofition 
of the arts of peace being reftored, and the tcr- 
ricories above defcribed included in the French 
Republic. 

The firft afpeft, being in itfelf a contradic- 
tion to all the arts of peace, may be deemed 
incompatible with any form of government, or 
any fyftem of law which protefls life and pro- 
perty, or any treaty between France and other 
independent nations ; it is therefore, in fome 
meafure, out of the queftion, unlefs the new 
government of France fliall embrace that degree 
of revolutionary fpirit, which may enable its fuc- 
ceflive rulers again to refort to the feizure of the 
property of individuals, to the creation of af- 
fignats, and to the circulation of them, by the 
fyftem of terror. 

It has been incontrovcrtibly proved, that 
the immenfe refources which were tlirown by 
thcfc means into the hands of the firft and 

fecon4 
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fccond Affemblies, and of the Convention, were 
the real caufes of the progrefs of the war : It is 
true, that immcnfe fums have been obtained from 
the lale of the crown and church lands, from 
that of the property, real and perfonal, of the 
emigrants, and from that- of the property of the 
merchant, manufadurer, and farmer, which 
have been feized, profeffedly, as a fund or fe- 
curity for the affignats, but really to defray the 
charges of the war, and to fupport the unprinci- 
pled ambition and avarice of the fliifting gover- 
nors of that devoted country. 

The refources of France thus were in pro- 
portion to the fpoils of the kingdom and of the 
conquered countries : to their immenfe amount, 
however, the fUccefs of the Republic has been 
owing, fo that now, when they appear to be dry- 
ing tip, or no longer to exift, neither enthufiafm 
nor the guillotine can enable the rulers of the 
Republic, for any length of time, to continue 
hoftillties with cfFea*. 

The fecond afped, or what the French 
refources were at the fall of the Monarchy, 
furnifties, at leaft, cftimates of the revenue, 

♦ D*ivernoi8'8 Curfory View of the Affignats, (i79S'^ 
ind Etat dcs Finances et des Reffourccs do la Rfpublique 
Fran(jaifc, (1796.) 
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which the kingdom paid^ while the Monarchy 
was regular and its territory boutided by the 
countries which now are included in the domi* 
nions of the Republic. 

According to Abbe Terray, who was Minif- 
ter at the acceflion of Louis XVI. in 1774, the 
cxpence for that year was - Ih. 224,720,000* 
The receipt - - - ' i96*90i>557 



Deficit liv. 27,818,443 

But the adlual increafe of expences 

was .... i2,4oo,ooot 



Total Deficit 40,218,443 

[Rcpopfc de M. Calonnc h I'ecrit dc M. Neckcr,. 
p. 64.] 



• Or in pounds fterling. 

Expcncc . . . /. 9,363.333 6 S 

Receipt e - . 8,204,231 10 10 



Deficit )C. 1, 1 59,101 15 10 

t fiicreafcd expences - - 516,66613 4 

Totel Deficit £. i,67S,768 9 ^ 



According 
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According to M. de Clugny, in 1776, the 
cxpences were § - . - . //V, 402,574,651* 
The receipt - . - 378,381,069 

Deficit 24,193,582 

But if to this fum be "added 
the amount of the loan made for 
the marine, and paid from the 
finance - - - - 13,000,000! 

The total deficit will be - 37> 1931582 

According to M. Neckcr, in the Comptc 
rendu, addreffed to the King in 1781, the receipt 
for that year was - - //V. 264,154,000;}; 

The expences - - - ^ 2'53,954,ooo 

Surplus 10,200,000 

§ Riponfc dc M. Calonntf, p. 67. 

* Expcncci . - - ^ 16,7 73,943 15 10 

Receipt - - . iS»765»877 17 6 

Deficit 1,008,065 '® 4 

" f Loan - - - - 541,666 13 4 

Total Deficit ;f«i»S49»73» it ^ 

I Receipt - - - /. 11,006,416 13 4 

Expencei . • . 10,581,4x6 13 4 

Surplus /•42$«ooo o o 
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And the exceedings employed for fe-imburfc- 
ments were§ - - Hv. 17,326,666* 

M. Calonne^ in his anfwer to M. Necker, 
makes the adlual receipt for the 
fame year ^f-f- - - ^i^^^S^fOOof 

The expcnccs - - 283,162,000 

Deficit 46,329,000 

Difference in the two accounts, ^v. 56,529,000^ 

viz. Error in the receipt - - 27,321,000 
Error in the expenccs - - 29,208,000 

56,529,000 



§ Oeuvres de M. Ncckcr, Tom. 3. p. 140. 
f f Riponfe de M. Calonne, &c* p. 64. 



* Exceedings 

t Receipt 
Ezpences 


Deceit 

• *> 
Total De 


;C.?2i,944 8 4 

;C.9,868,04i I J 4. 
11,798,416 13 4 




£'U9io,37S 


X Difference 

viz. Error in Receipt 


- ;C-a»35$.375 

i.«38.37S 
. i,»i7,ooo 




ficit /.*,3SS.37S 
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But at the end of M.Necker'sadminiftration, 
M. Calonne makes the deficit § llv. 70,000,000' 



At the commencement of M. Calonnc's 
adminiftration, in November 1783, the deficit 
was-f-f" - ^ • 8o,ooo,ooot 



At the clofe of M. Calonne's adminiftration 
in April, 1787, the expcnces were 589,184,995^ 
The receipt - - 474,047,629 



Deficit 

§ Reponfe de M. Calonne, pi 

f f Ibid. p. 86 & 94 

II Ibid. p. 9$ & Tables 
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According to an apper9U drawn up in 1789, 
the receipt for that year was, llv. 640,546,049* 
Theexpences, . - 633,153,041 

Surplus, - - . 7,393>oo8§ 

Upon thefe ftatcments, however, we may 
remark, that though the particular taxes in 
France were enormous, from the Aims laid upon 
particular commodities, as the gabelle or tax 
upon fait, and were felt as oppreflive by the lower 
orders of the people, the adtual amount of the 
whole taxes bore no fort of proportion to the 
property which might have been taxed, even with 
advantage to the national funds, if thefe funds had 
been placed, upon the fame broad bafis, as thofc 
of Great Britain. 

The deficiencies aI:>ove enumerated, though 
they, in fad, contributed to the fall of the mo- 

§ Apper^u de I'Etat de iituation des finances de la 
France, Annee 1789, cnfcmble le refume do I'etenduc dc la 
population, et des contributions de chaque gcneralite du 
Royaume. 

* Receipt . . - ^ 26,6^9,418 14 2 

Expences ^ - - 26,381,376 14 2 

Surplus - - - - jC. 3oS»04» o o 
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narchy, will by no means produce a like revo- 
lution, if the monarchy (hall be reftored under 
a limited charadter, becaufe, in this cafe, the 
exemptions of the nobles, of the churchmen, and of 
the members of the twelve Parliaments of France 
would be done away. 

Suppofing next, that the expenditure of the 
Republic, from its unnatural refources, (hould 
kave it in a ftate of abfolute bankruptcy, and 
of courfe, ;ts debts at an end; or fuppofing, 
what would be juft, an intereft only to be paid for 
the exilting debts before the Revolution, when 
according to Mr. Calonne, the receipt was 
474,047,629 livres*, there would be a fufficient 
fund for the difcharge of intereft, as well as 
for a part of the expences of the government. 
New taxes would therefore only be required to 
defray the remainder of the expences of govern- 
ment, if fuch taxes Ihould be neceflary, the exemp- 
ligns having been done away. 

The third afpeft proceeds upon the fuppo- 
fition, that the arts of peace fliall be reftored and 
the territory of the Republic Ihall include its 
prefent conquefts. There are two diftindt views 
which we may take of fuch refources ; one, h 

* £• 1997P1914 lOS, lod. 
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the application of them for liquidating the debts 
which would be incurred by realizing the affignats, 
upon the fame principle that America did her 
paper currency. It does not appear, upon any 
theory of financial oeconomy, even fuppofing the 
affignats to be funded, and the loweft poffible 
intcreft paid for them, that this payment could 
be practicable, and even fuppofing it poffible^ 
{till it woiild require fo long a period to give 
fuch funds value, that the revenues, even of their 
extcnfive dominions, would leave them but 
fcanty means for difturbing the peace of Eu- 
rope, Another is, (and, judging from the moral 
charadef of the prefent rulers of France, the moft 
probable,) that the aiSgnats (hall be extinguiihed, 
and with them the old debts of the monarchy. In 
this cafe, the nation would be literally regenerated, 
and like a difcharged bankrupt enter again into 
bufinefs, but upon an immenfe fund, proportioned 
to the produce of its large domains. 

Let the firft taxation be equal only to the 
expences of the government, and this as low 
as poffible ; let the prefent rulers be fuppofed to 
change their charaders, and to become honeft 
men ; the moment the arts of peace ihall return and 
property be protected by law, the revenue, from 
a country extending over the moft rich and fertile 
part of Europe, could boc b:: eftimated at lefs 

thaa 
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than the old revenue of Francei and t^e old re? 
venue of the conquered countries added to it; 
hence, without intereft of debts to pay, France 
would have a clear revenue^ at the lowefl calcula*- 
tion, equal to that of all the Belligerent Powers^ 
and with the advantage, that the revenues of its 
opponents would be loaded with the intereft of the 
debts which now attach to each nation. 

If with thefe refources of France, taken in 
any of the three poffible afpedls in which they 
can be placed, we contraft the refources of the 
Belligerent Powers, we fliall find the amount of 
the latter not to bear any proportion to that of 
the fornier. 

The net revenues of Great Britain may he 
taken, according to their prefent amount, at 
j^. 18,500,000 

Suppofing peace reftorcd, agd the manufac- 
tures and commerce of this country, in confe- 
quence ot its being the only nation in Europe 
poffeflcd of credit, to extend to the utmoft pof- 
fible magnitude, and fuppofing, from the prefent 
ftate of our trade, the minifter's plan of a gra- 
dual liquidation of the debt, to proceed at the 
rate of two or three millions annually, the fitua*- 
£ 2 tion 
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tion of the two countries^ in point of rcfourccSy 
would by no means balance each other ; for 
the one would not have the intereft of any debt to 
difcharge, and the other the intereft of three 
hundred millions to pay. 

Suppofing next, that the trade and credit of 
France Ihould revive, and that, in proportion to 
the extent of its dominions, Britain not only 
would have a rival in every marker, but the 
French trade would be eftablilhcd in feas, in which, 
during peace, it has hitherto been inconfiderable 
and in war impra(Sicable. 

The revenues of Auftria, confidering the long 
wars in which it has been engaged during the lad 
ten years, (the acccflion from Poland being fup- 
pofed to balance the lofs in Flanders,) and the 
immenfe debt, which it has incurred, cannot be 
eftimated but as yielding an inconfiderable furplus ; 
for, from the disjointed fituation of its dominions, 
and from the large military peace eftablifhment 
which it will have to maintain, we can calculate 
upon nothing farther than its having no deficit, 
or an inconfiderable furplus for many years. 

The refources of Sardinia are, not only little 
more than fufficient for its peace eftablifliment, 
but totally unfit (as has appeared from the fubfidy 
we pay to that crown) for the operations of war. 

From 
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From this comparifon, the following infe- 
rences obtrude themfclves : 

1. The territory of France, including its 
conquefts, would not only be more extenfive than 
that of Britain and its Allies, but by its concen- 
trated fituation better calculated for ofFenfive and 
defenfive war ; fince the Allies from the lofs of 
Flanders, would have no immediate means of unit- 
ing their power, and muft each maintain a feparatc 
war with France, without deriving any military or 
naval aid from each other. 

2. The armies of France would not only 
be more numerous but more united than thofe 
of the Allies, and therefore, whether the former 
attacked en majje or by regular taftics, they 
muft be fuperior to the latter. The fleets of 
France would then comprehend not only their 
former force but that of Holland, and what 
might be expeded from the ports of Flanders, 
which hitherto have not furnifhed any fliare of the 
naval ftrength of Europe. 

3. The refources of France, upon any of 
the preceding fyftems, would be equal to thofe 
of the Allies united, and upon the laft mentioned, 
and moft probable fyftem, greater and more ef- 
feftually applicable to wf.r than thofe of the Allies. 

PART 
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PART II. 

Review of the Treaties in fucceffion, which 
have been formed, to create and maintain 
the Balance of Power in Europe, with 
the inferences which each Period of thefe 
Treaties feems to authorize. 
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of the Treaties— Illuftrations from Hiftory— Third 
Inference, or rather Chaia of Inferences, from this 
Period of the Treaties. 



THE hiftory of the Powers, who have been 
parties in the treaties, for maintaining a balance 
of power in Europe, will bcft explain the objedts 
and fpirit of them. Though the feudal fyftcm in 
France, Germany, the Ncrherlands, and Great 
Britain, terminated in producing different forms 
of fubordination, yet the fovereigns in all thefc 
countries proceeded upon the common principle, 
of maintaining the independence of their do- 
minions, and prefcrving the refources they de- 
rived from trade. 

The hiftory of France may be divided, in fo 
far as regards ihefe treaties, into two periods ; 
the one extends from the reign of Francis I. to 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668, during which 
the Monarchy was acquiring a fixed charadtcr; 
the other from this treaty, when the Monarchy 
was confolidated, to its fall in 1789. 

The hiftory of Germany maybe divided into 
three periods ; the firft extending from the reign 
of Charles V. to the truce with Holland 1612; 
the fccond, from this truce to the peace of Weft- 
phalia, 1648, during which the contefts between 

the 
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the Powers of the empire, and the exhaufted (late 
of iheir refoorces led to new plans, for the re- 
ftoration of their feparate rights ; the third, from 
the preceding treaty to the opening of the prcfcnc 
war, during which, France made important ac- 
quifitions on the frontier of the empire, viz. in 
Alface, Loraine, Franche Compte, and in Flan- 
ders, by direfting its politics to excite the leading 
Powers in Germany to jealoufies and wars againft 
each other. 

The hiftory of the Netherlands, like that of Ger- 
many, may be divided into three diftinft periods ;— 

The firft, extends from the acquiiition of 
the Seventeen Provinces by Charles V. to the rife 
and independence of the Dutch power, during 
which, it was the objeft of England, on the one 
hand, to keep open its trade with the Netherlands, 
and to prevent Spain and the Emperor, as fo- 
vcreigns of the Netherlands, from becoming a 
predominant power on the continent of Europe; 
and, on the other hand, France, from acquiring 
dominions in Flanders, or on the fide of Germany, 
which might render its political influence para- 
mount, and give it the command of the inhabi- 
tants and produce of the Netherlands. 

F The 
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Tkt fecond period extends from the truce 
between Spain and the Dutch, 1612, till Fiandersr 
was fcparated fronn the crown of Spain, and be- 
came an appanage of Auftria, during which the 
fame political and commercial fyftem was obf<-rved 
by England, in regard to France^ but varied in 
regard to the Netherlands, by fupporting the 
Dutch againil France and Spaio, and its own com- 
merce with the Netherlands by fucccflivc treaties 
with the States, 

The laft period extends from the annexation 
of Flanders to the Houfe of Auftria, to the prefeat 
time, during which, the general policy has been, 
to confider the Auftrian Netherlands as a barrier 
againft the encroachments of France, and as the 
means of preventing that monarchy from having a 
maritime force in the Narrow Seas. 

The hiftory of England may alfo, with a 
view to thcfe treaties, be divided into three 
periods : 

The firft extends from the reign of Henry 
VIII. to the revolution in Holland, during which . 
theobjeft was to balance the power of France and 
the Emperor* 

The fecond extends from the firft treaty of 

Qucett 
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t^^een Elizabeth with the Dutch, to the Revolu- 
tion, 1688, when its obje<as fluduated, as it wai 
more or Icfs under the influence of the French court. 

The third extends from the Revolution 1688^ 
to the fall of the French monarchy in ^1789, during 
which, the fyftem ha^s been almoft uniform, .viz. 
that of checking the French in their ^ncroachnnents 
on the fide of Flanders, both as a barrier agalnft 
their aggrandizement, and as a fecurity for theBritifti 
trade in the German ocean. 

We -fliall adqpt^ as a general principle of ar- 
rangementj the periods in the French hiftory, viz. 
from the acceiGGon of Francis I. to the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1668, when the monarchy was 
acquiring a fixed charaftcr j and from 1668 to 
1789, during which, the monarchy was confoli- 
dated and felL la the firft of thefc periods, the 
treaties had varied objefts, but in the laft, they 
bad a defined objedt^ both with regard to France 
and to its opponents. We can thus fee the 
fources, out of which the balance of power arofe, 
trace it^ till it became the leading rule of politics; 
and perceive the adherence to it, as a principle, to 
have been the true caufe of the prefent war, and 
the only pradical ground upon which, the prcli- 
tninaries, for the rcftoration of peace in EuropCt 
/:an reft or proceed with fafcty to Great Britain. 
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The firft period of the treaties, for forming 
a balance of power in Europe, extends from 15169 
to 1668, and the following hiftorical fads mud be 
kept in view as the fource of them. 

Upon the decline of the feudal fyftem^ 
Flanders, in connexion with the Hanfeatic league^ 
became a great feat of commerce, to which the 
produce of the different countries in the north of 
Europe was carried to be exchanged, partly, for 
the imports brought to Bruges and Antwerp by 
the different European nations, and partly^ for the 
produce of the Eaft Indies, which, by caravans 
and the navigation of rivers, found its way to 
the Ihores of the Mediterranean, 

While the Netherlands were divided between 
the Earls of Flanders and the Earls of Holland^ 
fcc. as proprietors of the northern diftridls, which 
afterwards formed the United Provinces of the 
Dutch i and while the northern provinces of Ger-» 
many werefubjed to lelTer princes, viz. Burgundy, 
Alface, and I^raine; the power of France did 
not extend beyond Picardy and Artois, fo that 
the country, now known by the name of French 
Flanders, formed a part of the domain of the 
Houfe of Burgundy, and the diftrids of Alfare 
and Lorainc were integral parts of the German 
crppirCf 

England 
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England had no fooner begun its commercial 
progrels than it formed treaties, for the mainte- 
nance of an intcrcourfe with the 17 Provinces of 
the Netherlands, and very early cftablifhcd its 
ftaple at Bruges and Antwerp, under privileges 
granted to it by the Dukes of Burgundy, as Earls 
of Flanders.* 

The nations of Europe were in this fituation 
when the Emperor, Charles V. by defccnt be- 
came Sovereign of Flanders and Brabant, and by 
his power and intrigues, of what were termed the 
17 Provinces of the Netherlands; at the fame 
time he was King of Spain and Emperor of Ger- 
many. Thefe immenfe dominions and this cxtenfivc 
power excited a natural jealoufy in Francis I. whofc 
dominions lay on every fide encircled by thofe of 
Charles. This jealouly became mutual, and gave 
rif;.' to the treaties which we fliall find firft defining 
(what was afterwards emphatically denominated) 
the balance of power among the European na- 
tions. 

Great Britain, at this period, was divided into 
two dillind fovereignties 1 England and Ireland, 
comprehended in the one, were fo much more 
powerful than Scotland^ that this laft looked to its 
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connexion with France, as the nmeans of preferving 
its independency; yet Henry VIII. though altcr- 
tiately duped by Charles and Francis, was enabled 
to maintain an equilibrium of their power, being 
in a fiiuation, from his ppfleffion of Calais, to at- 
ta<:k either the one or the other, and, at the fame 
time, to prelerve for his fubjrfts their commercia*! 
privileges in the dominions of both thcfe Princes. 

After the death of Charles and of Francis, 
Philip II. who fucceeded to Spain and the Nether- 
lands, became kfs formidable than Charles had 
been, becaufe the German dominions of Charles 
had palled to a differetit branch of the family, and 
becaufe the reformation in religion had now pro- 
duced civil commotions in Germany; the difputes 
about the fucceffion excited alfo a civil war in 
France, and a total change of opinion, refpeding 
religion, farmed contending parties in Britain. 

It was in this fjtuation of Europe, that the 
fplendid talents of Queen Elizabeth were called 
forth to difplay a condud:, refpefting France and 
the Low Countries, which enabled her both to 
maintain the poffeflion of her throne, and to curb 
the encroachments of France on the Netherlands, 
and of Philip II, on the rifing power of the 
Dutch. 

Upoa 
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Upon the acceffion of James to the crown of 
England the influence of France in Scotland 
eeafed, but the ancient commercial privileges of 
the Scottifli nation in Holland and Zealand re- 
mained, and were even ftrengthened by the con- 
nexion of thefe countries with England*. The 
alliance which Elizabeth had formed with the 
Dutch enabled James, without efforts, to have a 
decided influence on all the pretenfrons of the na- 
lions on the Continent, and o maintain his 
commercial treaties with the Netherlands and with 
France, but he allowed himfelf, in general politics, 
to be the dupe of this lad court. 

Upon the acceffion of Louis XIV. the French 
Monarchy began to be defined. His able Minis- 
ters, in fucceffion, not only availed themfelves of 
all the circumftances which couhi narrow into a 
pure monarchy the privileges of the provinces 
in his kingdom, but formed thofe armies and fleets 
which were to extend the dominions of the Sove- 
reign, on the fide of Germany and of Flanders, 
and to combat the maritime power of England and 
of Holland. 

An accidental event had already contributed 
to conned the whole of this political chain. To- 
wards the clofe of the i6th century, drfcovcries 
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in geometry and in aftronomy> with what had for- 
merly been known, the ufe of the mariner's com- 
pafs, produced equally a fpirit of enterprize, and 
a total change on the conimerce of Europe. 

The difcovery of America, and of the Cape 
of Good Hope as the route to the Eaft Indies, had 
opened to Spain and Portugal immenfe acctOions 
of power and of riches. 

The ancient route of the trade, from the Medi- 
terranean to the Netherlands and the Hanfe-towns, 
was therefore gradually abandoned, and Holland, 
England, and France eagerly fought after advantages 
in new fettlements and a new trade which promifed 
a boundlefs encreafe of their refources and naval 
ftrengtb. At this time the immenfe terri- 
tory of France, after Louis XIV had acquired 
Alface, Loraine, Franche Comte, and the old 
barrier of the Netherlands, revived the jealoufy 
of the European States, particularly of the maritiR:ie 
powers, and with it gave more correQ: views of the 
balance of power, particularly, as this fovereign 
attached to his fuccefs, pretentions to univerfal 
empire. 

Thefe preliminary obfervacions will enable us 
to difcover the fource of the treaties^ which wece 
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formed to eftablifli the balance of power in 
Europe, though it may be better to poftpone the 
definition of that term, 'till it fliall arife out of 
the circumftances which rendered it the principle 
of the public law of the European nations. 

Though it be difficult to feparate the treaties 
under the heads of political and commercial, into 
which, from the nature of the fubjeft, they fecm 
to divide themfelves, the attempt may be made, 
by keeping in view thcfe objeds diftinftly. 

1 516. — Henry VIII. formed a treaty with 
Charles V. who had fuccecded to the fovcreignty 
of the Netherlands The objeft of Henry was to 
flrengthen his power in the war which he was un- 
dertaking againft France.* 

1528. — A treaty was formed between the 
Emperor Charles, England, and F'-ance, for the 
purpofc of guaranteeing their refpeftive pofTeffions, 
and extending the trade of the Netherlands and of 
England.-f- 

* Rymcr'g Foedcra, Vol. 13, p. 533. 

f Rymcr's Foedera, Vol. 14, p. 2^8,— Philip fuc- 
ceeded Charles in 1^(59 and the Dutch Revolution hap- 
pened in 1 579, which gave a new chara6lcr to the treaties, 
for maintaining the reciprocal relations of the £uropean 
powers. 
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I5y8.— .Queen Elizabeth formed her firft 
treaty with the Dutch, or United Netherlands. 
The objeft of this politic fovereign was to ch^ck 
the growing power of Spain, which already had 
threatened the deftrudlion of her kingdom, l>y 
having the command of the coafts of the Nether- 
lands, as well as thofe of Spain, ^ at the fame time, 
that (he was equally jealous of the encroachment's 
which France was making on the ancient barrier of 
Flanders.* 

i6og, — A truce was formed between Spain 
and the States (General, recognifrng the indepcn- 

* Rymer's Fcedera, Vol. 15, p. 784,— The long war, 
during this period, between Spain and the Dutch, ruined 
the trade at Antwerp and gave rife t0 the mcafure of (hutting 
up the Scheldt, a meafure, for which the States General haVe 
uniformly contended, as being neceflary for the fafety of the 
feats of their trade, while the fovereigns of the Spanifh or 
Auilrian Netherlands have acquiefced in the reftriiStioti, 
on account of the aids which they have derived from Hol- 
land and from England, in defending their remaining pro- 
vinces in the Netherlands, and the countries on the French 
iide of the Rhine. 

It has been the uniform policy of France, in all its 
wars, to wreft the Netherlands both from Spain and from 
the Houfe of Auftria, and it has been the objcd of Eng- 
land to keep them detached from France, both to prevent the 
cncreafc of the power of her rival, and to preferve her Ihare 
of the commerce of this inlet to Germany. 
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^ence of the Dutch; and James I. agreed to fup- 
ply the Stares with certain quotas of troops and 
(hips of war.* 

1648 — The treaty of Munfter between Philip 
W. King of Spain^ and the States General of 
Holland, proceeded upon the fame principle with 
the preceding truce, particularly the (hutting up of 
the Scheldt, and this appears to have been con- 
ivefled with the treary v;hich Oliver Cromwell 
ctitered into with the States in 1645.-I- 

1668.— The treaty of St. Germainc en Laye, 
between Louis XIV. and CharJe3 II. of England 
and the States General of Holland, for procuring 
a peace between France and Spain, laid the foun-? 
dation for the acquifitions which the French af- 
terwards made on the fide of Flanders, Brabant, 
Lorainc &c. and becanie the baiis of the fubfc- 
quent treaty of Aix-la-ChapeJle, 1668, between 

* Batavia Illuilrata, p. 39^. 

Henry IV. of France, at this jundure, was meditating 
the feizure of part of the Netherlands, and therefore it became 
the intereft of 6pain, to be able to preferve its remaining 
provinces in Flanders, in order, on the one hand,, to be in a 
lituatioh to keep the Dutch to the terms of the treaty, viz. 
uti pqffUetisj and on tibe other^ to check the fchcmes of Henry, 
on the fide of Flanders, Loraine and Alface. 

f Treaties, 1785, Vol. r, p. lo and 44. 
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France and Spain, by which Spaln^ as fovereign 
of the Netherlands, ceded to France what had 
formerly been held as the barrier towns of the 
Netherlands, viz. Charleroy, Binch, Ath, Douay* 
Fort Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenard, Lifle, Armt-i - 
tiers, Courtray, Bergues, and Fumes, with all 
their dependencies, but reftored Burgundy, or 
Franche Comte.* 

The firft inference from this period of the 
treaties, feems to be; that it has been the invariable 
objea of France, to extend her dominions on the 
fide of the Netherlands, and on that part of Ger- 
many which commands the navigation of the 
Rhine, under the impreifion, that if both could be 
acquired, fhe could, on the one hand, reftrain the 
navy and ruin the trade of England, and on the 
other, from the manner in which power is divided 
in the German empire, and in the countries bor-^ 
dering on Italy, become the paramount power in 
Europe. 

The following proofs from hiftory will fervc 
to illuftrate this inference, and they are drawn 
from the politics and condu6t of the French fove- 

* General CoUc^lion of Treaties, Vol, i, p. 156, 
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reigns and minifters, during the period in which 
the preceding chain of treaties was formed. 

I. Philip de Commincs, in his Hiftory of 
France, recommending the importance of making 
conqcefts of the dominions of the Houfe of Bur- 
gundy, to Louis XI, who laid the firft foundation 
of the greatnefs of the French Monarchy, fays; 
" Thofe that (hall hereafter read this hiftory, will 
^* wonder, that the Engliih fufFcred the King to 
** take the towns bordering fo near upon them, 
" namely, Arras, Bolloin, Ardes, and Heden, 
•* with divers other caftles, and to lie fo long 
" with his camp before St. Omer's, but the King 
** of France, in wifdom and fenfe, far furmounted 
^' Edward IV. of England, and as he knew that 
** the Engli(h were inclined to make war upoa 
" his realm, he made the fcrvants of their King 
" goodly prefents, and fent home the Ambafla- 
** dors wich goodly words and princely rewards, 
** notwithftanding that fome of them underftood, 
*' that he did this only to win time, ihe better to 
" atchieve his enterprize, in the conqueft of the 
•* Duke of Burgundy's dominions."* 

a. The 

* Such was the opinion of an hiilorian who wrote three 
hundred years ago, and is referred to by l«ord Townfend, 

and 
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" prince; if the rr.i-r.irt zizry: t: r:;--r,- 
** pliird ar.d ir.t Iz^lzzz . tr. zi A^bir:, r^ 
" will not dare ro r.iiD— *c ::.c K.'e'i :rt.: -. irj 

•' froTn ^'TTJ !'■•-■». -f •- '» • -',-••-- • '■ •• •» -- 

** to fear froo: Frarict/'* 

uily, :n- .♦'-i.M.itr v. hrr.rr i*. c-: 
France, infcro^s uf, " iri: .: was the % Jew o*' Lt*-^ ,i 
" XIII. and of iK- Q -tn :.:o:hrr, r :\r.T. i 
" Sp«niih match, to otii..-. ::.t Nt:ht:!-r.i?, ar-.*. 
" that Henry IV. wou"- r.ivc d.r.t i'r.t :'2T.t rhirr:, 
** and have irarried the T fir: a of Spain, were Ihe 
** never fo old ari ui'y, :f "t coi:> hsvc m^r.-ied 
** the Low Cojnrrits vL*.:b hr:.*'-|- 

4. When Spain wo-j'J rs*:: CDnfe.-t to gi\e 
Ac Netherlands, as a u. wry with t^e Inr'ani.!, 
Richlicu propofed to the Djt:h a paniiion of u\t 
Neiherland*, provided ihry wojld refule to make 
peace with Spain, and join their zrn^s with France; 
a draft of a treaty was actually made for this 
purpofc in 1635, but the States having difcovered 
what the ambitious views of France aimed at, and 



• Barrier Treaty Vindicated, p. 32. 33- 
-{ ibid. p. y2- 
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2. The Prcfident Jcannin, gave his maftcr 
Hcnrjr IV. of France, the following advice, re- 
(fCcking the peace which was afterwards concluded 
with Spain at Vcrvins, in 1598. 

** The Queen of England, (Elizabeth) will be 
** always juft fo much for us, as (he ought to be 
" for reafons of ftate, and no farther, (he defires 
** the encreafc of France in the Low Countries 
•* no more than that of Spain, and therefore her 
** afliftance cannot be d<rpended on, if we conti- 
** nue in the war, in hopes of conquering the 
*' Netherlands from Spain ; therefore, if Spain be 
" fufFered to be mafter of the Low Countries, 
** and either to keep them for itfelf or give them 
** to the Archduke Albert, in marriage with the 
" Infanta IfabeHa, France will have to be afraid, 
" that the ancient alliance between England and 
" the Houfe of Burgundy, will be renewed, of 
** whidi we have formerly felt fo many bad ef- 
" fefts, therefore (he advifes the peace with Spain, 
*^ that it may be at liberty to conclude this mar- 
•* riage, and thus have for a neighbour, a petty 

and Mr. Poyntz in their celebrated Defence of the Barrier 
Treaty. The proof of this laft work, being written by 
t^hofe Miniflers, will be found in Tindairs Continuation, 
Vol. IV. p. III.— (Note I.) 

*^ prince. 
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" prince; if the marriage cannot be accom- 
** pliihed and the Infanta given to Albert, he 
" will not dare to become the King's ene*T»y, and 
*' from him little is to be feared, for though 
" France would have nothing to fear from fuch a 
*^ prince, fuch a prince would have a great deal 
*' to fear from France."* 

3. Sully, the Minifter of Henry IV. of 
France, informs us, *• that it was the view of Lewis 
'* XIII. and of the Queen Mother, to form a 
" Spanilh match, to obtain the Netherlands, and 
** that Henry IV. would have done the fame thing, 
" and have married the Infanta of Spain, were (he 
*' never fo old and ugly, if he could have married 
" the Low Countries with her.**-!- 

4. When Spain would not confent to give 
the Netherlands, as a dowry with the Infanta, 
Richlicu propofed to the Dutch a partition of the 
Netherlands, provided they would refufe to make 
peace with Spain, and join their arms with France; 
a draft of a treaty was actually made for thrs 
purpofe in 1635, but the States having difcovered 
what the ambitious views of France aimed at, and 



• Barrier Treaty Vindicated, p. 32. 33. 
i ibid. p. S2. 
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Aat the objcdl was, to remove the barrier of the 
Netherlands, and afterwards to quarrel with them, 
and continue its conquefts ; they broke off the 
negociation, and defeated the intentions of Rich- 
lieu by the peace of Munftcr, 1648.* 

$. Mazarin, who fuccccdcd Richlicu, of- 
fered to Spain, to give up all the cdnqucfts which 
France had made in Rouflillon and Catalonia, if 
Spain would either give the Netherlands in ex- 
change, or under the notion of a dowry with the 
Infanta & and when Spain would not confent to 
cither, France had it excluded from the treaty of 
Munftcr» and continued the war againft it for 
twelve years. Mazarin finding that the marriage 
could not be effected without a renunciation of the 
Netherlands, advifed the marrying the Infanta 
with fuch a renunciation, giving as his reafon, that 
the King might, by virtue of fuch a match, pretend 
at any time, to the fucccffion to the crown of Spain, 
and to a right to the Low Countries. The marriage 
accordingly took place, by the Pyrenean treaty, 
1659, by which France obtained confiderable ac- 
quiiicions, and a kind of title to more in the Low 
Countries.'!' 

♦ Barrier Treaty Vindicated, p. 52. 
t Ibid. p. j4. 

6th. Upon 
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*6. Upon the death of Philip IV. of Bpain, 
in 1667, Louis XIV. invaded Flanders in right 
v{ his Queen, and all the fucceffivc wars in which 
Europe has been involved, ?haye proceeded upon 
this claim of France^ for, from that tinK forward, it 
lus bjeen the ©^jcdt of the miuifters of the French 
Court to excite quarrels and rebellions in every 
part of Europe, particularly in England and Hol- 
land, that they cnight have opportunities to obtain 
farther crffions in f landers. Burgundy, Alface, 
And Lorainc, making it always ihe price of any 
treaty, to give up any other conqueft, provided in 
thefc lines they could extend their dominions. 
Hence the refentment of Louis XIV. in 1672, 
againftthe Dutch, for joining in the triple alliance, 
^nd hence the intrigues with Charles H. and James 
II. to prevent England from fupporting the Dutch, 
lill at laft the elevation of King William to the 
■throne of England produced the confederacy, to 
be ftated in thc^ext period, between Holland, 
England, the Emperor and Empire, to xefift the 
,encroachafjeni8 of France* 

It was this confederacy wljicTi ^ave rife to 
what have fince been termed, the Whig Opinions, 
refpedling the balance of power in Europe, which 
opinions, we ihall find, have been followed by the 
fucccediog monarchs of the Houie of Brunfwidc 

H The 
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The ftcond inference from this period of 
the treaties fccms to be j— 

That it has been held to be a principle of 
political conduct, with the mod wife Englifh Sove- 
reigns and Scatefmen, and with Parliament, during 
this period, that the fafety of England, in all 
political and connmercial refpefts, depended on the 
Netherlands being preferved as a barrier againft 
France, to prevent its obtaining that aggrandize- 
ment and power which would endanger the liberties 
of Europe, — The following proofs from hiftory 
go to the illuftration of this inference : 

I. In the early period of the preceding 
review of treaties, Antwerp was the principal 
feat of commerce on the continent of Eu- 
rope 5 therefore all the treaties, during the fix- 
tecnth and feventeenth centuries, between Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, proceeded upon the 
importance of that great outlet to our ftaple, 
adjuding always the terms upon whkh the Eng-^ 
lifh and Flemifli markets could trade. This feems 
more remarkable towards the clofc of the fix- 
teenth century, when the civil wars in the Ne- 
therlands took place, 

a. Queen Elizabeth fucccedcd to the throne of 
|^ngJtsM4 m a |>etiod when (be bad, for the pre- 

fcrv^tiori 
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fervation of hct own power and the ind^^pen- 
dency of her kingdoms, on the one hand, to 
prevent the Houfe of Auftria (into which the 
weight of Spain was thrown), from becoming 
predominant ; and, on the other, the crown of 
France from acquiring the command of Eu- 
rope. She perceived that the attempt of Spain 
was not fo dangerous as that of France, b'ecaufc 
the other dominions of the former were more 
remote from England and the Nctlierlands than 
thofe of the latter 5 but Ihe did not take part 
with France in its attempts to make conquells 
in the Low Countries, holding it to be fafcr, for 
her own dominions, to encourage a third power, 
diftindt from both, viz. the Dutch, who, in 
conjundion with England, might be able to 
lower the power of Spain, without raifin^ that 
of France, and might, upon occafions, baUncc 
either. She wifely faw, that the moft feverc 
blow fhe could give to Spain, was to encourage 
the Dutch, as this would remove the danger 
which threatened her own kingdom, from the 
nearnefs of fo formidable a power; bur, at the 
fame time, fhe guarded aga:nft the encroach- 
ments of France, forefeeing that their command- 
ing the Narrow Seas would eicpofe the trade of 
the coaft of England to perpetual cfanger, and its 
H t rifing 
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nfing naval- power to oppofuion in feas of wbic& 
her navy was in poffeffion.* 

That fuch was the Queen^s general policy^ 
appears from a decfaraiion, drawn up at this pe- 
riod (1585) by her Secretary CcciF, and printed 
and publiftied by her order ; 

^ This declaration, we Hope, (hall of a41 
*^ perfons abroad be well interpreted, as wee 
*' knowe it will be of fuch as arc not ledde by 
•* parciallitie, that upoa the often and continua4i 
•^ lamentable requefts made to lis by the univerfall 
" States of the eouniries of Holland, Zeland, 
" Guelders, and other provinces with them 
** united, (being dcfperate ot the King of Spaync's* 
^ favouFs/0 &c4 

" Wc defirc to obtaine by God's favour,^ three 
^* fpecial things, ift. A deliverance of rhem from^ 
** warre, by the Spaniardes and forraines. 2d. A 
*' rellitution of their ancient liberties and govern- 
•* ment by fomc ehriftian peace,, and thereby^ a 

•* furciie 

* tord Towrifcnd^s Barrici* Treaty vindicated, p. 31 
to 38. 

t Declaration of the caufes mooving the Qucene of 
England, to give aide to the defence of the people af!li£l«di 
and oppreiTed in the Lowe Cou<Dtries,* 
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•• furetie for ourfclvcs and our real me, to be free 
" from invading neighbours, and 3d. Our people 
*• to enjoy in thofe countries their lawful com- 
*' mcrce and entercourfe of friendJhip and mar- 
*' chandife, accordin'g to the ancrent ufage and 
*' treaties of entercourfe, made betwixt our pro- 
** genkors and the Lordes and Eartes of thofe coun- 
** tries, and betwixt our people and the people of 
** thofe countries."* 

Events, in a (hort time, farther illuftrated this 
wife procedure. The armies of the league had, 
in a meafure, excluded Henry IV from BritaoDy 
and Normandy, and the queen, afraid that thcfc 
coafts, oppofcd to England might fall under the 
influence of the Spanifli power, fent troops and 
money to affift in recovering them to France. 
She held it, at the fame time, to be her intereft to 
keep in balance thefe contending.parties, *till the 
peace of Vervins, between France ai>d Spain, ob- 
liged her to ftrengthen her alliance with the Dutch, 
both to prevent Spain from becoming pjfieffcd of 
a greater fbare of the Netherlands, than was can- 
fiftent with her views of the independence of Eng- 
land, and to check France in acquiring ports in 
Flanders, which might interrupt the commerce of 

* Declaration of the Caufei, 8:c. p, 19. 
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her kingdom^ and oppofc her navy in the Narrow 
Seas.* 

The impreffion which this wife policy of 
Queen Elizabeth had upon France, during the 
inaftive reign of James I. and the unfortunate 
reign of Charles I. can beft be defcribed by Jcannin, 
in the advice which he gave to Louis XIII; — He 
fays, " That an alliance with the Houfe of Bur- 
" gundy was always coveted by the crown of Eng- 
" land, for ic is their conft.ant intcreft againft 
*• France ;" — therefore, in 1622, when he confiders 
whether w«r or peace with Spain and Holland, 
were moft for the intcrefts of his mafterj he adds, 
•* As for the King of England, he has no reafon 
•* to doubt that he would promote a peace between 
•* them, upon fuch and fuch terms, becaufe that 
" would be in efFcft to renew the ancient alliance 
" wjth the Houfe of Burgundy, between Spain, 
'* which had faccceded to it, himfclf and all the 
*' Low Countries 5 an alliance, which the Kings 
'* of England have always been fond of, and this 
** the two Kings of England and Spain will think, 
^* as ufeful to them, as it will be prejudicial to 

♦ Letters of the Qiiern and her Minifters, prefcrvcd 
in Sir Thomas Edmonds* negociations with France and 
Bruflcls, from 1592 to 1617, publiflicd by Mr. Birch. 

" France, 
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•• France, there being nothing, which the King 
" (Louis XII!) ought not to endeavour, to at- 
" tempt to hinder it."* 

3. Cromwell, who, under the pretence of 
liberty, eftablifhed a moft dcfpotic government, 
was fccretly fupported by Mazarin, and there- 
fore connived at the French encroachments on the 
fide of the Netherlands, at the very lime that 
the French Court was favoring the reftoration of 
Charles, and yet this very fovereign and James II, 
after the reftoration, were fo completely duped by 
the French minifters, as to endeavour to counter- 
aft the opinions ot the Parliament, and of the 
Englilh nation, who, from the wife politics of 
Elizabeth, were fatisfied (hat thtir fafcty depended 
upon the French being kept out of Flanders, and 
Spain prevented from crulhing the Dutch. 

4. In 1676-7, March loth, the Commons ad- 
drefftd Charles II, reprcfcnting, ** That the minds 
** ot yourMajefty's people were much difquietcd, 
** with the manifeft danger arifing to your Majefty*s 
^* kingdoms by the growth and power of the 
** French King, efpecially by the acquifitions al- 
** ready made, and the farther progrefs likely to 
*^ be made by him in the Spanifh Netherlands, 

* Letters of the Queen, &c. p. 34. 
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^* in the prefervation and fecurity whereof, wc 
•* humbly conceive, the intereft of your Mctjcfty, 
*' and the fafety of your people, are highly con* 
** cerned; and therefore we moft hunably befeech 
** your Majefty, to tak€ the fame into your royal 
*^ care, and to ftrcngthen yourfelf with fuch 
** ftrider alliances as may fecurc your Majefty*s 
** kingdoms, and preferve and fecure ihe laid 
** Netherlands, and thereby cjuict the minds of 
•* your Majefty*s people.* 

When this addrefs went to the Lords for their 
concurrence, that Houfe wiQied to conned with 
it the neceffity of preventing the French King 
from g-^tiing poffciTion of Sicily. The Commons 
r^jejfted the an-tendment, bccaijfe ^* The fpecial 
** mention of Sicily would fcem to piit kfs weight 
*' upon the prefervation of the Spanifli Nether^ 
'* lands, the confervation of which, the Commons 
** conceive to be of much more moment to his 
*^ Majelly's kingdoms than that of Sicily; for» 
** though it may be of great importance to our 
** trade, that Sicily be not in the hands of the 
** French King, yet the fafety of his Majefly's 
•' kingdoms is not fo immediately endangered 

* Journals, vol. ix. p. 396. 

** thereby. 
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" thereby, and therefore ought not to be equally 
'' infilled upon."* 

A fecond addrefs to the fame effeft, but in 
ftronger terms, was refolved on by the Houfe on 
the 29th of March 1677, rcqucfting the King to 
form alliances for this objedt +; A third, upon the 
13th of April Jj A fourth, upon the i6th§j A 
fifch, upon the a5th of May, intreating the King 
to enter into a league, offenfive and defenfive, with 
the States, for the prefervation of the Nether- 
lands (|; A fixtb, upon the 31ft January follow- 
ing**; A fevcnth, upon the 15th of March, with 
a rcfolution, that if his Majefty would be pleafed 
immediately to declare, and enter into adtual war 
againft the French King, the Commons would 
(land by him, and aflift his Majefty " with plcn« 
** tiful fupplies.'''f"f' An adjournment however 
took place, and the Dutch were forced into the 
treaty of Nimeguen, which left a great part of 
Flanders in poffefBon of the French. 

* Journals, toI. ix. p. 400. 

f Ibid. p. 408. 

X Ibid. p. 419. 

§ Ibid. p. 423. 

II Ibid. p. 42$. 

** Ibid. p. 430. 

ft Ibid. p. 4SS. 

I The 
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The Commons^, on the:4th of May,, 167S, 
came to refolutions ftill more ftrong, viz. *^'That 
" it is the opinion of this Houfe, that his Majcfty 
*^ be humbly advifed and defired forthwitli to 
^*' enter into prcfcnt alliances and confederal 
" tions.with the Emperor and King of Spain, and 
*^ the States- General of the United Provinces, for 
'* the vigorous carrying on of the pnefenr war 
•* againft the French King, and for the good and 
" fafety of his Miajefty's kingdoms ; and particu- 
" larly, that efFe<9xial endeavours be u fed for con*- 
" tinuing the States General in the prcfent confer 
** deration; and that it be agrecdby all the par* 
** ties confederated, to prohibit all trade between 
^^ their fubjefts and countries, and Franc**, and all 
** other the dominions of the French King ; and 
** that no commodities of France, or any of the 
^'dominions of the French King, be imported 
*^ into their countries from any place whatfbever ; 
*' and alfo, that all endeavours be ufcd to invite 
" all other Princes and States into the faid confe- 
" deration ; and that no truce or peace be made 
^' or agreed to with the French King, by his Ma* 
^' jefty or any of the confederates, without general 
** confent firft had thereto.*'* 

* Journals, vol. ix. p. 475. 

On 
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Onthc 6th t}\^ Kitig returned for anfwcr ; — 
*' Hts Majeftjr having bccti acquainted -witli the 
** rotes of rhis Houfc, of the 4th inflant, tvas 
** very much furprifed both with the matter and 
*' form of" them : But if his Majefty had had 'ex- 
** ccptiorn to neither, yet his Majefty having afked 
*' the advice of both Houfes, does not think fit 
*' to give my anfwer to any thing of that nature, 
^* 'till be hath a concurrent advice from both 

On the 7th the Commons refolvtd^ " Th« 
^' an humbfc ad<kefs be prefented to his Majefty, 
" that his Maj^y would be gracioufly pleafed to 
" give a fpeedy anfwef to the laft addrefs prefenteil 
^* CO his Majefty from this Houfc, of the 4th of 
^' May inftant ;" and, '< That an addrefs be pitr- 
•* fented to his Majtfty to remove the Duke of 
« Lauderdale from his councils and prefcilcc/'-f* 

On the 27th the Commons again addreJHcd 
the King, ftating^ that they conceived, ** That 
*' the prelcnt inconveniences and dangers, under 
*• which the kingdom now lies, might cither to- 
" tally, or in a great meafurc, have been ptcvcnted, 

* Joumalf, vol. ix, p. 476. 
f Ibid. p. 477. 

I» "if 
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•' if your Majefty had accepted of that advicCt 
** which in all humility and faithfulncfs, wc prc- 
** fcntcd to your Majefty, upon the twenty-fixth of 
•* May laft ; and which we re-iterated to your 
" Majefty, upon the one and thirtieth of January 
" enfuing : The refufing of which advice, and 
" difmifling of the Parliament, in May laft, was 
^* the occafion of thofc ill confequences which 
" have fucceeded, both at home and abroad ; all 
** which hath arifen from thofe mifreprefentations 
*' of our proceedings, which have been fuggcfted 
*• to your Majefty, by fome particular perfons, in 
^* a clandeftine way, without the participation and 
** advice, as we conceive, of your Council Board, 
♦• as though we had' invaded your Majefty's prero- 
^^ gative of making peace or war ; whereas we did 
*^ only offer our humble advice, in matters wherein 
*^ the fafety of the kingdom was concerned;, 
*' which is a right was never yet queftioned, in the 
" times of your royal predeceflbrs, and without 
** which, your Majefty can never be fafc ; upon 
•* which grounds your Majefty was induced to 
•* give us fuch anfwers to thofe two addreflcs, re- 
<<je6ting our advice, as thereby your Majefty's 
•* good fubjedis have been infinitely difcouraged, 
" and the ftate of your Majefty's affairs reduced 
•' to a moft deplorable condition : Wc do there- 

•' fore 
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" fore mofl humbly defire, that for the good and 
" fafety of this kingdom, and the fatisfaftion of 
** your fubjcfts, your Majefty would gracioufly be 
** pleafed to remove thofe counfellors who advifed 
'* the anfwers to our addreffes of the fix and twcn- 
*' tieth of May, and the one and thirtieth of 
" January laft, or cither of them. 

•^ And we do further moft humbly defire your 
*^ Majefty, favourably to accept this our humble 
" petition and addrefs, as proceeding from hearts 
*' entirely devoted to your Miijefty's fervice ; and 
** that as we have never yet failed of giving tefti- 
** monies of our affeftion and loyalty to your 
** Maje{ly*s perfon and governmcnr, fo your 
*^ Majefty may reft confidently aflfured, that we 
" ihall never be wanting to fupport your Majefty's 
*' greatnefs and intereft, whilft your Majefty relies 
" upon our councils ; which can have no other 
" end than what fincerely tends thereunto, notwith- 
" ftanding any finifter or felf-intereftcd endeavours 
'* to make imprcfiions in your Majefty to the 
** contrary,"* 

* Journals, vol, is. p. 479.— 

After this addrefs the Houfe repeated its requeft, for 
the removal of the Duke of Lauderdale, ibid. p. 480. 

Oa 
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On the 23d the King ififormed the Houfc, 
•* Tbac he was refolvcd, as far as he was able, to 
•* favc Flanders, either by a war or a peace, which 
•* way foerer he fliould find mofl conducing to- 
** wards it ; and that muft be judged by circum- 
•* ftar.oes as thty play from abroad."* 

On the 28th the King infv)rmed the Houfe, 
*' That the moil Chriftian Kir.g hath made fuch 
^ offers for a ceflTation, 'till the 27th of July, as 
•• His Majefty d kts not only believe will be ac- 
^' cepted, but does alfo verily believe will end in 
•• a general peace.^-j* 

The King farther acquainted the Houfe, that a 
peace between Spain and Holland had taken place; 
but, when too late, informed it, that he believed, 
the Houfe would give a greater fum than he aflced, 
for fupporting the army, '* rather than the Qngle 
** town of Oftend fhould be in the French hands, 
** and forty of their men of war in fo good a 
" haven, over againft the river's mouth."J 

The French, after the peace, refolvcd to keep 
the places they had agreed to reftore in the Nether- 
lands, till tbofe taken by Sweden (hould be reftored, 
though this laft circumftancc had not been mention- 
ed, eiiher in the preliminaries or in the treaty .§ 

* Journals, voU ix. p. 48 x« 

+ Ibid. p. 484. J Ibid. [•• 499. § Ibid. p. ?02, 

James 
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James IL followed the fame obfcqtJioufnefs to- 
the court of France which Charles had done^ and 
in the fubfcquent detail of the treaties, we (hall 
find this condud one of the principal fources of 
the. revolution. 

The opinion of Lord Townfend and Mr. 
Poyntz, forms the beft commentary on thcfc 
events; '* To have a good barrier againft France 
" in the Netherlands, is as neceffary for us as ic 
" is, to preferve a balance of power on the con- 
** tinent, and to prevent all Europe's being en- 
** flaved by France ; for the fituation of the Nc- 
**• therlands is fuch, with refpedt to Holland and 
"' the Empire, and even to Britain itfelf, that if 
'^ France be once fuffered to get poflTcffion of them, 
•* it will not be in the power of all Europe to fcC 
** any bounds to the progrcfs of her arms/'* 

The fecond period, in which we have to view 
the queftion, rcfpcfting the Netherlands as a 
barrier, to prevent France from its fixed plan of 
making conquefts in Flanders, and on the Ger- 
man empire towards the Rhine, extends from 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc in 1668, to the fall 
of the monarchy in 1789, 

At the opening of this period, Louis XIV. got 
pofleffion of what was confidered to be the ancient 

*' Barrier treaty vmdicated, p. as. 

barrier 
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barrier of Flanders, viz. the line of fortified towns 
from Cambray to Dunkirk, and alfo of feveral 
ftrong towns on the French fide of the Rhine, 
in Burgundy, Lorainc, and Alface, viz. Mctz, 
Stralburg, &c. by which means the monarchy of 
that conqueror was confolidated, 

1676-7. — The Parliament of England, wc 
have feen addrefllng Charles 11. to form a treaty 
of defenfive alliance with the States General, fpe- 
cifying the contingents each nation was to furnifli, 
in cafe of an attack. 

This was followed by the treaty of alliance 
of the Hague, 1678 ; and this again by the treaty 
of Ninneguen between France and Spain, in the 
fame year, by which France reftored Charleroy, 
Binch, Ath, Oudenard and Courtray to Spain, 
but retained the countries to the verge of Menin 
and the town of Conde,* and the fame year, the 
treaty of Nimeguen, between the Emperor and the 
King of France, by which the latter obtained 
Straiburgh, and the adjoining difi:rids on the 
Rhinc.-f* 

1685, 

* Collection of treaties, vol. i. p. 218. 

+ Sir William Temple, in a letter to Lord Arlington, in 
1 669, fays ; That within two years after, if the King of France 
was well pofleiTed of thofe provinces, he doubted, no Prince or 

date 
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i68s, — James II. formed a treaty with the 
United Provinces, in confirmation of the treaty of 
alliance and commerce in 1668, of the treaty of 
peace 1674, of the treaty 1677-8, and of the two 
treaties 1678, but fccretly violated the whole, 
under the impreffion, that Louis XIV would affift 
him in his plan of becoming abfdlute. 

1686. — This propenfity kd James, in the fol- 
lowing year, to form a treaty with Louis XIV. 
which was confidered by the Emperor, Spain and 
Holland to be detrimental to the common defence 
of Europe, 

k was this treaty which led to the meafurc 
of fending the Prince of Orange to England, the 
efFcd: of which firft appeared in the refolution of 
the States to aflift the Prince with an army and a 
fleet. For this-condudb they affign the following 
reafon, among others, in * their jefolntion, dated 
aSth Oaober, i68S,— « That the States would 
thereby be put in a condition to jconcur in what 

fiate in Chriftendoro, would pretend to difpute with him, any 
more than the Spaniards did then, and this was an event 
-which, in his opinion, deferred to be a little more thought 
x)n, than it was.-f 

t Barrier treaty vindicated, p. 56. 

K ihaU 
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fliall be for the common defence of Chriftcn- 
dom/'* 

i689* — Soon after the acceflion of King 
William and Queen Mary, the Dutch declared war 
againft France on the 9th of March.f Eng- 
land agreed to furnifli the Sutes with a fleet and 
an army on the 29th of April ; Spain declared war 
againft France on the 3d of May-,J King William 
declared war on the 7th of May; and tbefe declara* 
tions were followed by the grand alliance between 
the Emperor, Spain, the States General, and King 
William, for the common defence. Thistreaty pro- 
ceeds upon the circumftance of the French King 
having attacked his Imperial Majcfty's dominions in 

* Colled^ion of Treaties Vol. i p. 256. 

Charles had uniformly, though fecrctly, a6tcd as the 
inArunaent of Louis XIV. in contradi6tion to the refolutions 
of Parliament ; which, in 1678, offered to raifc money by j» 
poll, to enable the King to declare war againft France ; and 
affigned, as its motive, the preventing Louis XIV. from 
making farther encroachments on the Spanifh Netherlands ; 
and at the fame time it prohibited the importation of French 
Wines, &c. 

James II. in 1686, the firft of his reign, though he had^ 
in the end of the preceeding year, formed an alliance with 
the States, yet concluded the treaty above mentioned* 
f CoUeftion of Treaties Vol. i. p. 2^6 
X Declaration publiflied «t BrufTels. 

the 
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the Netherlands, as well as ibofc of the States Ge- 
neral. The contradting parties agreed not to lay 
down their arms, till a peace could be obtained, on 
the footing of the treaties of Weftphalia, of Ofn»- 
burg, Munfter, and the Pyrenees.^ 

1697. — The war continued to this period^ 
when the treaty of Ryfwickf was formed, between 
England and France -, foon afterwards, at the fame 
place, the treaty between France and Holland*, in 
the fame year alfo, that between Spain and France, 
and between the Emperor and France. J 

1700.— The treaty between France, Great 
Britain, and the States General was formed, for 
fettling the fucceflion to the Crown of Spain.§ 

1 70 1 .—So little was the faith of France to be 
depended upon, and fo obvious the intentions ctf 

* The treaty was ilgned at Vienna May 12th, 1689, 
and acceded to by Britain December 9th of the fame year. See 
Colle6lion of Treaties Vol. i. p. 286. 

f The firft partition treaty. 

t Colle(E^ion of Treaties, Vol. i. p. 407. 

It was at this period, agreed, that the Crown of Spafti 
fhould pafs to a branch of the Bourbon family, and the Low 
Countries to Auftria. 

§ The fecond partition treaty. 

Collc(^ion of Treaties, Vol. i. p. 407, 

K 2 Louis 
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Louis XIV. to make farther conquefts in the Ni?- 
therlands^ and on the German empire, (ituated on 
the French fide of the Rhine, that the fecond 
grand alliance between the Emperor, England, 
and Holland was fettled, with the avowed objed, 
on the part of the Emperor, of (lopping the pro- 
grefs of the French in both thefe lines of conqucft, 
and of England and Holland, of preferving the 
Low Countries, which the former confidercd, in 
the hands of France, to be inconfiflrent with its mari- 
time power and commtrce, and the latter, with its 
independence*. 

17O2. — The death of King William, at this 
junfture, did not alter the fyflem of defence againfl 
the encroachments of France; on the one hand, 
the objedt of the Emperor was, to aflert the rights 
of the Houfe of Auftria to the crown of Spain 
and the Netherlands, on the other, that of Eng- 
land and Holland was, by protcdting the confines 
of the German empire and the Netherlands, to 
preferve the trade and na\^y of Great Britain and 
of Holland, from the attacks of France, or Spain 
in the Narrow Seas -jr. 

1709 — The viftories of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough led to the treaty of the Hague, figned the 

* Colleaion of TreatLeSy 1785, Vol. i. p. 526. 
f General CoUedtion of Treaties, Vol. 3 & 4» 
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29th of Odobcr, or what has been termed, by 
way of diftinftioD, the Barrier Treaty, in which 
the preliminary articles to the treaties of a general 
peace were agreed upon, between the allies and 
France*. 

1713. — After the fall of the Whig Minifters of 
Queen Anne, and the introdu&ion of their oppo- 
nents, notwithftanding the conquefis of Marlbo- 
rough, the Peace of Utrecht was agreed on, which 
left France in pofTeffion of the principal barrier 
towns, in what has been termed French Flanders, 
reierving however, a confiderable barrier in the 
Netherlands to the Dutch. 

1 714. — The Emperor, by the treaty of Raf- 
tadt, acquiefccd in that of Utrecht, and by the 
treaty of Baden, the Emperor and the Empire 
acceded to it. 

1 7 15. — The acceffion of George L reftored 
the politics of King William, the great objcdt 

* As alt the arguments for and againft this treaty, drawn 
up by Lord Townfend and Mr. Poynti, apply with equal 
force to the fubfequent treaties, which proceeded upon this of 
1709, we (hali throw them into the form of general obfenra- 
tions, at the coaclu£on of the period we are reviewing. 

of 
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of which and of the ViKig intereft had been, 
to check the growing power of France on the fide 
of the Netherlands and of Germany, or in other 
wordsy to maintain a balance of power between 
that monarchy, England, Holland and the 
Empire, Upon this principle, the treaty of Ant- 
werp was formed, with the Emperor Charles VI. 
to inaiotain the proteftant fuccefTion to the crown 
of England, and to procure the reftitution cf the 
Spanifli Netherlands to the Emperor, with a re* 
ferve of a ftrong barrier in them to the Dutch. 

1716. — A treaty of mutual defence, upon the 
fame principle, was concluded between the Em- 
peror Charles VL and George L 

1718. — A convention was held between the 
Emperor, Great Britain, Spain and the United 
Provinces, for the explanation and execution of 
certain articles of the barrier treaty 1709. 

1731. — A treaty of peace and alliance was 
formed, between the Emperor, George II. and 
the United Provinces, upon the bafis of the 
treaty of Utrecht. 

174s.— The treaty of Aix-la«Chapelle, be- 
tween Britain, Francej and the States General, 

proceeded . 
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proceeded upon the fame principle, reciting the 
treaty of Wcftphalia as its bafis. 

1763. — Though Auftria had taken part with 
France, in the war which preceded the treaty of 
Paris of this year, and though, of courfc, the 
barrier of the Netherlands, and the treaties with 
the Dutch remained entire, yet, in fo far as re* 
garded thefe important objedls, the treaty pro- 
ceeded upon the bafis of that of Utrecht, of that 
of Aix-la-Chapdle, 1748, and of that of Wcft- 
phalia. 

1783. — Notwithftanding the part which Hol- 
land took with France, in affifting theBritifh colo- 
nies in America, yet the treaty of general peace, 
in this yrar, with both countries, proceeded upon 
the bafis of that of Utrecht, that of Aix-la-Chapellc, 
that of Paris, and that of Wcftphalia. 

1788. — The defenfive alliance between Bri- 
tain and the States General referred to the fame 
treaties. 

1793. — A convention was made between 
Britain and Pruffia, for the purpofc of recovering 
the territories which France had conquered, 

or 
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er might conquer^ from the Allies of cither 
Power.* 

1794. — A treaty to the fame effea was made 
between thefc Powers, Ipecifying a fubfidy to be 
paid to Pruffia, with the fame objcfts of checking 
the further encroachments of France ; and, at the 
fame time, a treaty between Britain and the States 
General^ fpedfying the proportion of the fub- 
fidy which each Power was to pay.if^ 

1795, — After Pruflia had broken its engage- 
ments, ftipulated in the preceding treaties, a con- 
vention was made between Britain and the Em- 
peror of Germany, by which the former guaran- 
teed a loan raifed by the latter, to enable the con- 
trading Powers to recover the conqucfts made 
by France. J 

Since the date of this convention, ofFcnfivc 
and defenfive alliances againft France, for the pur- 
pofe of rcftoring the liberties of Europe, have been 
formed by Britain, Auftria, and Ruffia, fpecifying 
the contingent which each Power is to furnifh. 



* Sec Treaty figned at Maycnce, 14th July, 1793. 
f Both Treaties figned at the Hague, 19th April, 1794* 
X This Conyention was figned at Vienna, 4th May, 179s. 

Before 
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Before ftating the inferences which the preced- 
ing treaties authorife, it may be proper to explain 
terms which have been unhappily warped with 
political prejudices, and therefore, in the prefent 
moment, feem to have become obfoletc. Such arc 
Barrier of the Netherlands, and Balance of Power 
in Europe. 

By Barrier of the Netherlands, it is to bie 
underftood, that force, ftationed in a line of forti- 
fications, which has been required, in fucceffivie 
ages, to prevent France from obtaining the com- 
mand of the countries, from the Pyrenees to the 
German Ocean, and from the ancient limits of 
France to the Rhine. As this force could only be 
aflembled, by the union of the fovereigns of the 
countries, on the confines of France, aided by Bri- 
tain and Holland, it has, and ever muft be the intereft 
of each and of the whole, to have it in readinefs, for 
preventing the aggrandizement of a power, the in- 
ternal refources of which, have been found equal 
to thofe of the whole of the allies united. 

By Balance of Power is meant, the combining 
the force of the nations furrounding France, in 
fuch a manner, as to throw it into one fcale, while 
that of France was placed in the other, fo that the 

L inde- 
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Independency of the contrafting povfrers mVght h€ 
maintained. 

A firft inferenee, from the preceding treaties, 
/eems to bc;-^thatthe condudt of France, in the 
conceflSons made by Louis XIV. in the Barrier 
Treaty, 1709, proceeded frooi the difficulty in 
which he found himfelf, in profecuting the war^ 
for the treaty had fcarcely been racifiedy when that 
Monarch renewed his fcheme of conqueft in the 
Low Coumries, and obtained fronf> the laft Minif- 
ters of Queen Anne,, the terms which appear in tlve 
treaty of Utrecht ; — that the Minifters of Louis 
XV. followed up the politics of his predeceffor, 
by fomenting rebellions m Great Britain, and by 
forming parties in Holland, to overturn the efta- 
bliibed conftitutionv connecting with thcfe meafures 
the plan of feizing on the Britilh fettlements in Ame- 
rica, and in the Eaft and Weft Indies j — And that 
thie Minifters of Louis XVL proceeded upon the 
&mt politics, when they acknowledged the in- 
dependence of America, till the approaching diflb- 
lution of the French Monarchy, compelled them to 
recede, in 1787, from their plan of overturning 
the Dutch government, and of leaving the 
Auftrian Netherlands only, between their own 
armies^ on the one (ide^ and the Dutch mal-con- 

tents^ 
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tents, on die otfeer. In illuftratloii it may be re* 

oollecled i — 

— That the peace of Utrecht obliged the Allies 
to accede to terms, by no means correfponding to 
the fucccfs of the war which preceded the nego- 
ciation;-— 

—That the rebellion excited in Great Britain, 
in 1 7 15, was not intended by France to fecond the 
views of the Pretender, but to weaken Britain, 
and prevent it from afting in the Netherlands — 

— That the war of 1 744, which terminated in 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, was a conti- 
nuation of the fame perfidious French politics 1 
for, during this war, France leagued with Pruffia 
for the purpoie of diverting, by a war in the 
Empire, Auitria from defending the Netherlands^ 
a^^d excited at the fame time the rebellion of 174J 
in Great Britain, to difable England and Holland 
f om giving cflfcdlual fupport to the defence of the 
barrier ;— • 

— That the attack, in 1755, upon th« Britilh 
fettlements in America, conneded with tbefcheme 
of acquiring territorial power in India, and the 
invafion ef Germany, though the politics of 
France were the reverfc of what they had been, 
in the preceding war in regard to Auftria, ytf 
L z prop 
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proceeded upon the idea of deprcfling the power 
of Great Britain and its Allies^ trufting to future 
negotiations with the Imperial Courts for con« 
ceflions on the fide of Flanders ; — 

—That the peace of Paris, in 1 763, having fruf- 
trated all thofe fchcoies, the attempt was again re- 
newed of weakening Britain, by affifting her re- 
volted colonies in 1777$ a circumftance which, 
while it drew on, firft, the cmbarrafTment, and 
next, the fall of the Monarchy, did not check 
trance, from an attempt to excite a revolution in 
Holland in 1787 ; fo that while the power of the 
Monarchy remained, though leflfer poliiical fchemes 
might feem to mark its progreis, the great and 
invariable objedt was the deftrudion of the bar^ 
rier of the Netherlands, as the fqre means of dcT 
ilroying that balance of power, which had hitherto 
preferved the independence of the European na« 
lions. 

A fecond inference, from thefe treaties, feems 
to be i that the politicsof King William have been 
followed by his fucceflTors, on the throne of Eng- 
land, of preferving the Netherlands, not only as 
the barrier of the liberties of Europe, but as ne^ 
ceflary for the fafety of the BritiHi trade, and 
the (iiperiority of its naval power in the Narrow 

la 
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In illuftration, ic may be rccolleftcd j-^ 
That the treaties which have been referred to, 
viz. chat of Ryfwick in 1697; the partition 
treaty 1698 ; the treaty of alliance and the fecond 
partition treaty in 1700 ; the treaty of alliance 
between the Emperor, Great Britain, and the State* 
General ; that between Great Britain, Denmark* 
and the States General in 1701, into which 
grand alliance Portugal was admitted in 1703 ; and 
the barrier treaty 1709, all proceeded upon the 
fame grounds ; and that the treaties made lince this 
laft period, for maintaining the independency of 
the European nations, admit of the following de- 
fences, as offered by Lord Townfend and Mr. 
Poyntz, for the Barrier Treaty ; — 

— That they were nepeflary, becaufe they fe- 
curcd the Protcftant fucceffjon to the throne of 
Britain, and the conftitution eftablifhed by the Re- 
volution, without leflTening the independency of 
the crown of Great Britain j-^ 

— That they were neceflary, becaufe it was the 
true intereft of Britain, in particular, both in a politi- 
cal and commercial view, to have a barrier againft 
the encroachments of France, on the fide of the 
Netherlands ; and for Britain, Auftria, and Hol- 
l^od» in cooimonj th^t the proieftion of this 

barrier 
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barrier fliould be entrufled, more Immediately, 
to the Dutch, becaufc their political and com- 
mercial interefts were involved in its prefcrvation ; 
and becaufe, by this fyftem of the defence of a 
diftant poffciBon, Germany had a ftrong outwork 
to the frontier of the empire, and Britain an 
equally ftrong outwork to its commerce in the 
Narrow Seas. 

The treaty of Utrecht in 17 » 3, as has already 
been mentioned, proceeded from the Tory Minif* 
try of Queen Anne; but George I. had no fooner 
afcended the throne of England, than he followed 
up the politics of King William, refpefting France; 
hence the treaty of 1715 between the Emperor, 
Spain, Great Britain, and the United Provinces ; 
hence the convention and treaty of alliance of 1 7 1 8, 
for the execution of the articks of the barrier treaty, 
hence the treaty between Great Britain, the Em- 
peror and Holland in 173I9 and the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapellein 1748, and hence the definitive 
treaty between England, France and Spain in 

It is difficult to account for the conduft of 
France, of Holland, and of Spain, in the treaties 
with America, which they formed againft Britain, in 
the war which terminated in 1783, in any other way, 

in 
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in fofar as refpe^s France, than as a continuation 
of the fchcme of humbling Britain, as the only 
power which could prevent that plan of conqucft 
and aggrandizement in Europe, which we have 
fcen marking the condudt of that country for three 
Centuries ; and in fo far as regards Holland and 
Spain, but as the harbinger of that ruin which has 
overtaken the one, and of that apathy and hu- 
miliation which is foreboding of the fate of the 
other. 

A third inference, or rather chain of inferences 
from thefc treaties, feems to be ;— 

That by the convention between England and 
France in 17S7, the conftitution of the United 
Netherlands was reftored, and the barrier of Auf- 
trian Fhndcrs prefervcdj — 

— That in 1789, when the French monarchy 
fell, Auftria, from affiniry to the devoted family 
which had been dethroned, and all Europe, from 
horror at the fcries of crimes in France, confidered 
the conduft of that people to be as atrocious, as 
it was new in the hiftory of mankind 5— 

— That Great Britain did not interfere, even 
while the French armies over-ran the barrier of 
the Netherlands, till fuch time as the new Re- 
public 
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jMsMie had avowed its; intention, and adtaally began 
cffenfive meafure^ agaitift Holland ;— 

That the opinion of the Britilh Nation and of 
Parliament was almoft unanimous for active mea- 
fures, to check the conqueils of France, will be 
admitted. For though France had changed its 
form of government, it fteadily perfevered in its 
plan of adding to the French dominions, the Ne- 
therlands from Dunkirk to the German Ocean ; 
extending its limits on the fide of Roi>(Iillon and 
Catalonia, and making the Rhine hs frontier to- 
wards Germany ; poffcfTions, which at once would 
give to it the command of the navigation of that 
river, and of the Scheldt and the Maefe, would 
ftretch its frontier towards Italy, beyond the Alps, 
would give it the command of the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean, and thus dcftroy that 
balance of power, by which the independence of 
the European nations has hitherto been maintained. 
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PART IIL 

Review of the Treaties which have efta- 
bliflied the commercial Intercourfe of Great 
Britain with the Netherlands, and thrown 
the Balance of Trade in its favor. 



CONTENTS. 



Commercial Treaties arranged according to their ef- 
fefls on the political Situation of Great Btitain^ 
Commercial Treaties between Flanders and England 
— Firft Inference from thefe Treaties— Hiftorical 
lUuftrations of it — Second Inference — Hiftorical 
illuftrations — Commercial Treaties between Great 
Britain and Holland — Commercial Intercourfe be- 
tween the Dutch and Scotch Nations ; — Commer- 
cial Treaties between Great Britain and Holland 
continued— Firft Inference, with lUuftrations*— 
Second Inference, with Illuftrations. 



HAVING, in the iniroduftion to the preced- 
ing branch of this refearch, detailed the leading fadls, 
in the hiftory of the fovcrcignties which were the 
parties in the following commercial treaties^ it is 

M here 
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here only neceflary to arrange them, as they were 
more or lefs of importance to Great Britain. 

Under this principle, we (hall Brft mark the 
general chara&ers of the commercial treaties with 
Flanders and Holland ; and next draw the infe- 
rences which thefe treaties authorize, both as they 
regard the trade of Europe^ and the balance of 
trade with the Netherlands which has hitherto 
been in favor of Great Britain. 

FLANDERS- 

The feudal goverinnents of Europe had no 
<fooner ^ begun to encourage the ufeful arts, by 
•granting privil^es, for certain fubGdies, teethe 
towns which had become feats of trade, thanthc 
17etherlands, from their relative fituation to Ger- 
many, France, and Britain, and to the countries 
bordering on the Baltic, became an emporium. 

Antwerp, (ituated on a navigable river, and- 
Bruges, on the confines of France, were the prin- 
cipal trading towns of the Netherlands and mem- 
bers of the Hanfcatic League. The vicinity of 
the coafts of the Netherlands to thofe of England 
produced, at a very early period, a profitable 

inteccourfe 
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Intcrcourfe between them, to confirm which, rc- 
<:iprocal privileges were conferred by the fovcreigns 
of both countries. 

1274 — Edward L of England, formed a 
commercial alliance with Guy Earl of Flanders, 
a tranfadion the more memorable, from its having 
brought the Flemi(h artificers in woollens to 
refort to England, and from its having given to 
our ftaple a decided fuperiority.* 

1338. — Edward III. of England forined a 
treaty with the Earl of Flanders, by which this 
ftaple of EngliQi wool was fixed at Bruges, to the 
mutual advantage of the Englifh and Flemifh mer- 
chants. This treaty was followed by frequent con- 
ventions between the two countries, afibrding 
mutual privileges to the inhabitants; fuch aa 
fifhing on each other^s coafts, &c.^ 

* Rymer's Fcedcra, vol. ii« p. 3s. 

f Ibid. voL V. p. 38. 

Antwerp had, by this time, eftablilhed its trade with 
the Italian republics of Venice and Genoa, by which it 
exported the wool of England, manufadured in Flan- 
ders, to the Mediterranean, and imported the produce of the 
£aft-Indies, to be diffiifed over the north of Europe* Aa- 
derfon's Hifiory of Conunerce, vol. u p. 34z« 

M2 I4XI« 
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Thi$ treaty from its bringing no new pri* 
vileges to the Flemifli Merchants, was termed, 
intercur/us mains. ^ 

1520. — Henry VIII, renewed the treaty 1495, 
and had it cftabliflied, that the Englilh merch- 
ants fhould enjoy a free trade in the Netherlands, 
in all manner of merchandize, and Ihould not 
pay any other duties than thofe eftabliflied by the 
treaty 1446^. 

1528. — A truce was agreed on between Eng- 
land, France, and the Emperor; among the ftipu- 
lations of which, was a freedom ot fifhing on the 
coafts of both countries, and new exemptions to 
the Englifli trade in the Netherlands ; thefe pri- 
vileges were to extend to the Spaniih iilands in the 
Mediterranean, and to the Englifli iflands (ituated 
near its coa(ls;{;. 

1 578.— Queen Elizabeth formed her firft treaty 
with the Dutch, or Sutes-General of the United 
Netherlands- The commercial objedt of this 
wife Princefs was equally to check the grow- 
ing power of Spain and France, while through 

♦ Rymcr*8 Fccdcra, vol, xiii. p. 132. 

•f- Ibid. p. 714* 

X Ibid. Vol. xiv. p. 258. 

Holland 
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Holland and Zealand flie kept open the trade of 
her fubjefts with Germany.* 

During the civil wars, the commercial inter- 
Gourfe with Flanders was interrupted and abridg- 
ed. — From revenge for the affiftance given the 
Ducch^ the Spaniih governors, fometimes by 
proclamations, prohibited the imporration of 
Englifli cloths and merchandize ; at other times, 
they allowed thefc articles to be imported, but 
under fevere reftridtions and duties. The Queen» 
by feeming to take part with Spain, wherever its 
intcrcft was oppofcd to France, got temporary 
privileges for herfubjefts in the Netherlands, and 
by feeming to take a diflferent line, in French 
Flanders, (he kept open the Englifli trade with 
France. 

1604. — A treaty was fettled at London, be« 
tween James L and Philip III. King of Spain, 
and the Archduke and Duchefs, Albert and Ifa- 
bclla, by which the merchants of each of thefc 
countries regained their ancient privileges, upon 
the payment of the old cftablilhed duticsf. 

♦ Rymer*8 Foedeni, toL xt. p. 784, 
f Rymcr*8 Foedera, yoI. xyu p. 579. 
This is the firft Englifh treaty, in which we find the 
privilcf^s of the Scotch meschanti, ia the Netherlands^ 

mendoned;. 
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1630.— Charles I. formed the treaty of Ma- 
drid with Philip IV. of Spain, by which the pri- 
vileges of the merchants of England, Spain, and 
the Netherlands, under certain reftriftions, were 
confirmed*. 

1667. — Charles IL formed a treaty with 
Spain, in which. Article XX. regards the Nether- 
lands, and is in the following terms : — *^ And to 
" the end that all impediments be taken away, 
** and that the merchants and adventurers of the 
" kingdoms of Great-Britain be permitted to 
** return to Brabant, Flanders, and other the 
** provinces of the Low-Countricrs, under the ju- 
** rifdidion of the King of Spain ; forafmuch as 
•• it hath been thought convenient that ail and 
*• any the laws, edidts, and afts, by which the 
«* importation of cloth, or any other woollen 
*•• manufaftures of what kind foever, dyed or un- 
** dyed, milled or unmilled, into Flanders or 
*• other provinces, hath been prohibited, be re- 

i mentioned. — CoUc£lion of Treaties publifliedin 1732, vol, H. 
p. 131— 146. 

* Rymer*s Foedcra, vol. xix. p. 219. 

From this treaty it would appear, that the objc£t 
of Philip was to detach Charles from his conaedlion 
with the Dutch, as Spain did not finally acknowledge the 
independence of the States till the treaty of Munfter, 1648. 

«' voked 
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*^ voked and annulled ; and that if any right, 
^* tribute, impofition, charge, or nnoney, hath 
'* been, with permiflSon or otherwife^ put upon 
" cloths, or any of the aforefaid woollen manu- 
*' fafbures fo imported, (except the ancient tri* 
" bute upon every piece of cloth^ and propor- 
*' tionably upon every other woollen manufac- 
*^ ture, agreeable to the ancient treaties and agree- 
*' ments between the then Kings of England, and 
'* the Dukes of Burgundy and Governors of the 
** Low-Countries,) the fame (hall be alt gether 
'* void ; and no fuch tribute or impofition from 
" henceforth impofed or put upon the faid cloths 
" or manufaftures, for any caulc or pretext what- 
*' fpcver. — And that all the Englifti merchants, 
" trading in any of the faid provinces, fhould 
" enjoy all the privileges^ exemptions, immuni- 
*' ties, and benefits, whi( h formerly have been 
*' agreed and given by the aforefaid ancient fea- 
" ties and agreements, between the then Kings of 
•' England and the Dukes of Burgundy and Go- 
** vernors of the Low-Countries, fee*" 

1 7 13. — A convention, for a provifional re- 
gulation of trade in the Netherlands, was concluded 
at Utrecht-f-. 

* Chalmers's Treaties, vol. ii. p. i6» 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 20j« 

N 1715, 
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1 715. — Upon a complaint by the Britifb 
Minifier, that the Englifh commerce in the Ne- 
therlands was obftruAed by the high duties laid 
upon coarfe woollen cloths, the Imperial Minifter, 
for the barrier at Antwerp, confcnied to the reduc- 
tion of thcfc duties, but in sll other refpefts infill- 
ed, that the commerce of Britain with the Auftrian 
Netherlands (hould remain under the exifting re- 
gulations, till the two povvers could agree upon a 
treaty of commerce. 

This contention was further explained by an 
agreement, in which the States General were in- 
cluded; and it was ftipulated, that the goods of 
EngHfii merchants pafTing through the Dutch 
Netherlands into the Auftrian, and vice verfa^ 
ibould pay no other duties than upon the then 
footing, and that no alteration (hould be made, 
until it ihould be otherwife appointed by a treaty 
c^ commerce, to be negociated as foon as pofTible. 

Though in the defenfive alliance, 1716, in the 
quadruple alliance, 171 8, and in the convention 
between Britain, the Emperor, and the States Ge- 
neral, of the fame year, commercial articles, re- 
garding the trade of the Auftrian Netherlands arc 
referred to •, and though in the treaty of Vienna, 
1 73 1, the Oftend Eaft-India Company, at the 

requifitiott 
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requifition of Britain, was fupprefled, it does not ap- 
pear that any farther fteps of importance were taken, 
to fettle regulations for the trade between England 
and the Netherlands, till the year 1737, whea 
Commiflioners were appointed on the part of the 
Emperor, England and Holland, to meet at 
Antwerp, for the purpofe of framing commercial 
regulations. They continued their deliberations 
from this time to 1742, when the death of the 
Emperor, Charles VL terminated the conference. 
In the various projed:s and fchemes propofcd by 
the Commiflioners of the Emperor, for eftablifli- 
ing the tariffs of England and Holland, for 
goods in their tranfit through Auftrian Flanders, 
and for placing the trade upon the footing of an- 
cient treaties, nothing decifive could be done, 
becaufc the Dutch ConjmifGoners fought only to 
gain time and to raife difficulties. 

1752 — Commiffioners were again appointed to 
open a conference atBruffels, and with fimilarob- 
jefts. This conference continued for fome months, 
but as the Dutch and Englifli Commiffioners de- 
manded the entire execution of the barrier treaty, 
viz. the payment of the fubfidies due to Holland, 

N 2 and 
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and the rcduftion of the duties to the ancient 
tariff, it terminated in March 1753. 

No further negociation appears to have been 
opened, rcfpeftingthe trade between England and 
the Auftrian Netherlands, fo that it remained up* 
on the footing of the ancient treaties, as they 
were explained by the treaty with Spain, 1667, 
and continued by the treaty, 17 15. 

From thefe treaties, a Erft inference feems to 
be;— that the Auftrian Netherlands, fince the 
earlieft period of commerce in Europe, have been 
confidered, by all neighbouring nations, to be a 
valuable inlet to trade, and a coaft which could 
have fent fleets tg difpute with England the 
command of the Narrow Seas ; and that the trade 
of England, particularly In its ftaple of woollens, 
has maintained its markets in Flanders and 
the countries bordering upon it, by means of the 
privileges which its merchants enjoyed in the 
Netherlands, both before the (hutting up of the 
Scheldt, and fince that period, through that 
branch of the Maefe which has its openings lo^- 
wards Zealand and Holland. 

In illuftration it may be obferved ; — 
Jhat Antwerp, in 1560, about eighteen years 

t>efoiq 
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btrfore the revolution in the Dutch Nether- 
lands, had fix claflTes of merchants, viz. Germans, 
Danes and E^fterlings (meaning emigrants from 
the (hores of the Baltic, from Denmark to Li- 
vonia) Italians, Spaniards, Englilh, and Portu- 
gueie. The rate of intereft in the time of Charles 
V. and Philip II. was 12 percent. Guicciardini, 
in his hiflory, enumerates the articles of trade 
from Antwerp to all of thefe countries, which 
bore a full proportion to what our authors afcribc 
to London, at that time. Armuyden, in the 
ifland of Walcheren, which was the port of ren- 
dezvous for the fhipping of Antwerp had, ac- 
corcirg to this authority, often 500 (hips in its 
harbour. He concludes with enumerating the 
dffcrent claffes of its artizans and manufadturers, 
a circumftance which fecms to have led De Witt, 
in his interefts of Holland, to inftitute a com- 
parifon between the commerce of Antwerp and of 
Amfterdam ; — 

—That when the Duke of Alva in 1576 
imprifoned the Magiftratcs ef Antwerp, and forced 
the inhabitants to take up arms, he almoft ruined 
the trade of this great city ; — That when the Duke 
of Parma, in 1585, befieged and took Antwerp, 
plundered it for three days, of more than three 

millions 
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millions of piftolcs, befides an equal value of mer- 
chandize, put to the fword more than three thou- 
fand of its inhabitants, while an equal number 
were cither trodden to death, or drowned in the 
Scheldt, its trade was finally deftroyed. This 
circumftance forced the greateft part of its ma- 
nufadu:ers in filk, damafks, tafFaties, bayes, 
fays, ferges, (lockings, &c. to fettle in England, 
while others of them fled to Amfterdam and the 
Hanfe-Towns ; events which rapidly raifed the 
Englifh trade, and gave to its ftaple that fupe- 
riority, in the markets of Europe, which it has 
hitherto maintained.* 

A fecond inference feems to be ; — that after 
the eftablifhment of the Dutch, as an independent 
power, and the fhutting up of the Scheldt, the 
Auftrian Netherlands ceafed to be an emporium, 
farther than that its produce conftantly con- 
tributed to exchanges with Holland, England, 
and France ; hence it became, in a commercial 
as well as in a political view, the intereft of 
England to fupport the Dutch, whofe country 
had become equally the depot of the Britifli 
merchants, furnilhing the markets of Germany, 

* Andcrfon's Iliflory of Commerce, vol. ii, p. 15. 

and 
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and a maritime power, able to prevent France 
from fending fleets into the Narrow Seas ; — Ic 
next became the intereft of the Dutch, becaufc 
their trade depended upon the preceding circum- 
ftance, as well as their independence, on the armies 
which Auftria and England could fend into Flan- 
ders to maintain that valuable barrier ; — It laftly 
became the intereft of Auftria and of the Empire, 
becaufe, by poffeffing Flanders, they could derive 
refources from England and from Holland, to 
enable their armies to attack the northern frontier 
of France, and could ftop the progrefs of that ambi- 
tious power, on the fkirts of the empire bordering 
on the Rhine, 

In illuftration it may be obferred ;-— 
That the comparative ftatc of the trade of 
London and Antwerp, before the fall of the 
latter city, an* the comparative ftate of the trade 
of London and Amfterdam fince that period, dif- 
cover the refources which the Low Countries can 
afford, for the formation of a navy ; and that in 
the poffeffion of a feparate power, the natural al- 
liance muft be with Britain, both to excluder 
the French from the commerce, between the Low 
Countries and Germany, and between them and 
the Baltic. If France ftiall acquire the coafts 

of 
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of the Netherlands, it can cut off the refources, 
which have hitherto enabled England, Holland, 
and Germany^ by the treaties enumerated in the 
preceding part, to preferve the balance of power 
in Europe, and England the balance of trade 
with the Netherlands, in its own favor ; — 

— That it has been the invariable policy of 
France, from the period of Francis I. to the prc- 
fcnt moment, to make a conqueft of the Auftrian 
Netherlands, forcfceing that if this obje£b could be 
attained, both Holland and Germany muft fall 
an eafy prey to its armies; that the former 
would lofe the moft valuable branch of its trade, 
viz, fupplying Germany by the navigation of the 
Maefe and the Rhine; and that the latter would 
lofe its bcft refources, from its communication with 
England being at an end. Hence in all the wars, 
particularly thofe of Louis XIV. France readily 
gave up fuperior foreign advantages, for apparently 
inferior acquifitions, on the borders of the Rhine, 
and on the fide of Flanders. 

HOLLAND. 

The provinces which, by the revolution in 
the Low-Countries, 1579, threw off their depen- 
dency 
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dtrtcy vp6fi ?hillp M. hid, anterior to ihU *ra^ 
poflHftd i fftafe of the trade to Britain, arid totdc 
north of Germany. As each of thefe provinces 
had been fubjed:- to their own Counts^ Princes, 
and Bifliops, each had its own particular form of 
government, though, as a country, they were con- 
nedlfed with the German BiiipiW, by t (pScics of 
indireft feudal tenure* 

This connexion did not prevent the fovc- 
reigff of each of the profvince^, frdftrt f6fming 
tr^srtis of cormme^ee #ifh Engltfnd, StKbtUnd^ sMd 
the Powers of ckc Ncrrtll, which thtf tJ6iivity df 
thefe ccoomrie^ rentlered mQt&iAty HUeSstf iM 
advantageous* 

1325. — EdMrd It. fofhited jf eoTiventiStt ^m 
Williato Earl 6f Holland, for pi^eV^htlng difputei 
relating to cortimerce, and depredations on the 
high feas.* 

1337.— Edward HI. allowed the eitpott of 
wool, which hithcrt<y had beenr ftne to Flanders 
only, to pafs to Dutch Brabarif,-f<^ 

♦ Rymer'!?F<«icra, voT. i^. p. 179; 

t Anderlbil'i Hiftory cff Commerce, vbt. u p. 36/. 

O I438. 
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1438- — Henry VI. formed a commercial 
treaty with the Earls of Holland, Zealand^ and 
Fricfland.* 

1608. — James L formed a defenfive and com- 
mercial treaty with the States General. -f* 

1654. — A treaty was formed between Oliver 
Cromwell and the States, reftoring the commercial 
intercourfe between the two countries.^ 

1667-8. — A treaty of commerce was formed 
between Great Britain and Holland by Charles II. 
which nearly reftored the privileges of the two 
nations to the footing of the former treaties.§ 

1674. — Charles II. at the requeft of his 
Parliament, renewed his treaty of commerce with 
Holland, at Wcftminfter, and the Marine Treaty, 

* Rymcr's Fcedcra, vol. x. p. 7i3» 
+ Ibid. vol. xvi. p. 667. 

J Thurloc*8 State Papers, vol. ii. p. a66— aSo. 
—It was by this treaty that the privileges of the Britifli 
lag were firft recognized. 

§ Chalmer's Treaties, vol. i. p. 124. 

—It was while this treaty was pending, that the 
Dutch, under de Ruyter, took the advantage of Charles's 
mifplaced confidence, landed at Sheernefs, blew up the fort, 
and dellroyed a part of the Englifli fleet. 

as 
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as it has been termed, between England and the 
States, by which the privileges of trade were re- 
newed, and the privileges of the Britifli flag in 
the Narrow Seis recogr.ized* 

1639. — King William and the States Gene- 
ral entered into a treaty of alliance and commerce, 
againft France, the objeft of which was, to force 
Louis XIV. to equitable terms of commercial in- 
tercourfe, in order that the trade of both nations, 
particularly in the Narrow Seas, might be ex- 
empted from the interferences of France. This 
treaty led to that of the grand alliance, concluded 
the fame year. 

As the union with Scotland took place, be- 
fore any further commercial treaties, between Eng- 
land and Holland, were formed, it may be pro- 
per to take a retrofpeft of the commercial rela- 
tions fubfifting, between Scotland apd the Low 
Countries, before the privileges of both king- 
doms were concentrated. 

So early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the Scotch had a confiderable commercial 
intercourfe with the Low Countries. Edward IL 
before the invafion of Scotland, applied to the 

* Chalmers's Treaties, vol. i. p. 125. 

O z Earl 
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Earl of Flandcr?, to abolifli the Scotch priiri|eges^ 
but received for anfwcr, " that the country of 
'• Flanden W^s commoR to ^\\ the world/** The 
Scotch trade with the Netherlandsj of courfci 
continued to encreafe, and in 1444 James I. of 
Gotland removed its ftaple from Brugc;^ in Flan- 
ders, CO Campveere in Zealand.*!' 

In 1503, by an aft of the Scotch Parliament^ 
the office of confcrvator of the Scotch privileges in 
the Low Countries was eftablifhed. This Magtf- 
trate, with four Scotch merchants, were to be 
judges in all mercantile cafes, between the mer- 
chants of Scotland in the Netherlands, The con- 
fervators court, therefore, had an independent ju- 
rifdiftion, a right which the Scotch have enjoyed, 
till the l%tf fabjugation of Zealand by the French^ 

1709 — By the fcparate articles in the treaty 
of the Hague, the commercial intcrcpurfe with 
the, Putch was continued. 

^171^.— A treaty between Great Britain and 

■ i» 

t Ryxner^s Foedera, vol. iii. p. 771. 

f Af^d^ifon's Hiftprjr of Con^mercey vol. i. p. 46^1^ ra 
the zuxi^qpfy of C^a^. Qkrovqn.f, ^4 Hpljandf^ Zela^Je^ ^c. 

This ey^nt too)c pl^ce, when James I. of Scotland 
married his daughter Mary to Wolfred van Borfelen, Lord of 
Vcere. 

the 
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the Srates General, for renewing fornr>er alliances 
and conventions, was formed^ and in 1718 the 
convention between ibc Emperor, Great Britain^ 
^nd the States, was held with the fame objcd. 

1 73 1. — The preceding treaties were ftill 
farther ratified, by that at Vienna, and more 
fully explained, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapellc, 
1748, 

i784.-^Thc treaty gf Verfajll^s included tho 
confirmatian of the commercial privileges of tho 
Dutch and Englifli, which were farther ralifijcd by 
the treaty of the Hague, 1788.* 

^s 4 grft infcrenpe, it follQW$ ;— th»t while 
the Netherlands were un4pr thp domioion of 
Charlffs V. and Philip II< it was the intercft of 
j^ritaio tQ HFiaintain its comrpercial intcrcourfe 
WUh th^t country, by a condudl, which kept in 
balance the pcv;er of prance and Qf the E^mperors 
hut after the rife of the Dgtch power, it became 
t^e obvious intereft both of Britain and of the 
&ate$ General, to confider FUnders, apt only a« a 
Ijarrjier ag^inft the enGroachments qf France, but 
a hairri^f alfo againft that naon^rchy having accrfii 
thf OMgh* the Maele to the tr^diC to GtMrn^wy^ and ton 
tjb^t tj^ the oprtt^ of Europe. 

* Cfaalo^lirst^ Xrtatici, vol. u p. \z9k 

No 
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No illuftration feems ncceflary farther than a 
reference to the treaties which have been enume- 
rated, and to the fucceflive efforts which Britain 
has made, for the demolition of Dunkirk, as the 
only fca-port which afforded the French cpportu- 
nities of harafling her coafting and north fca 
trade; hence, the rtpeated guarantees of Flanders, 
both by England and Holland, as a poffefTion of 
Auftria ; and hence the efforts of that power to 
maintain a territory which connefted it fo inti- 
mately, with the rcfcurces and fafcty of the mari- 
time powers. 

As a fccond inference, it follows ; — that if 
France (hall obtain from Auftria the poffefiion of 
Flanders, and if Holland become a dependency 
of France not only wjU all the commercial ad- 
vantages, which the preceding treaties have for 
ages fecured, be finally loft, but it will be in the 
power of France to monopolize the trade by the 
Maefe, and the Zuyder-Zee to Germany ; and to 
form as powerful a navy in the North Seas, as fhc 
has hitherto poffefTed in the Channel ; Hence if 
France fliali fortify the coafts of the Netherlands 
with garrifons only, (he can proteft her new, as fhe 
has done her ancient coafts^ fend her cruizers from 
the Scheldt and the Maefc to diftrcfs our trade, and 
have her formidable armies in a fituation to invade 
Britain and Ireland, or to over-run and fubvert 
the German Empire and the ftates of Italy. 
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P A R T IV. 

Political EfFeds which neceflarily would re« 
fult from the former Balance of Power in 
Europe being deftroyed, contrafted with 
Conjedlures, refpeiSing the political EfTefls 
which would follow; from another Ba- 
lance of Power being eftabliflied that may 
be analogous to it. 
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IN the firft Part of this Rcfcafch, i fttt6{f>c€t 
was taken of the hidorical events which prodiiced 
the balance of power in Europe, and effablilhed 
it as a fyftem upon which independent nations 
have proceeded, in maintaining their mutual rela- 
tions. Events, during the prefent war, have in 
part overturned that fyftem, fo that at this crifis, 
we have, from the preceding claflcs of evidence, 
to reafon to the effefts which neceffarily muft 
refult, from an eftablifhed political fyftem being 
abandoned, or frOm efibrts beir)g madcl for its tt^ 
ftoritton. 

With thi« objeft, we (halF firff refer ia (he 
arrarrgentent* made by the Eoropein nations to 
fettle a baland^ of politlcsll power, previoufly to 
the openirig of the prefent war. 

Wheti Louis 3ClV, had confoUdated the 
French nionarchy, he projeded conqueft^ on 
the fide of the Rlnne, and in Flafndert. The 
leading powers in O^TfMtny, and die maiinme 
powers began to be alarmed at eM/ocf^hrMiits, 

which 



^idi threatened th^ fubvfcffion of thfe iibtrties df 
Europe : hence the treaties tvhich led to th* 
general alliances for flopping the progrefs bf hU 
artns, and for balancing the power which the con- 
centrated fituation of Frlnce, its immenfe re* 
fource?, and the able politics of the tiVmifters of 
that Prince, enabled him to employ^ 

Holland, in a particular manner, guided by 
the forefight and talents of King William, and 
England (alarmed equally at the rapid encreafe 
of the French navy, and at the conquefts in Glan- 
ders, which menaced the extindtion of her coaft- 
ing and Baltic trade, notwithftanding the civA 
war in which (he had been plunged, and the 
fecret influence of the French Minifters with the 
unfortunate Houfc of Stuart) entered into al- 
Jiances with the German Princes, to oppofe the 
encroachments of fo dangerous a neighbour. Ic 
was not, however, till the revolution in England^ 
which cftabliflied the influence of King William^ 
over the two maritime nations, that this political 
l)alance was placed in equilibrium, or that the 
plan of defence was adopted, which, in the wars 
of Queen Anne, humbled the power of France, 
^nd afforded independence to the nations who op- 
pofed that monarchy, 

P Aftar 
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After the peace of Utrecht, which proceededt 
in fo far as regarded Germany, upon the trcat7 
of Weftphalia,* and in fo far as regarded the 
maritime powers, upon that of the Hague, by 
which the pofleflion of Auftrian Flanders, as the 
barrier of Holland, and of the navigation of the 
Narrow Seas, had been guaranteed, Europe con* 
tinued for thirty years, upon one uniform fyftem, 
vi^, France afted under the family compaft with 
Spain; and the maritime powers, in connexion 
with the German Eqtipire, aded by confolidaring 
thofe political relations, which the treaty of Weft- 
phalia had enabled them to form ; neither party 
confidering it prudent to involve Europe in wars, 
which at the bed could only bring them to the 
points from which they had fet put. 

Between the years 1740 and 1750, new 
fchemes of aggrandizement in America, the Wtftt 
Indies and Eaft-Indies, began in France to aflume 
a dangerous afpeA to the. maritime powers. The 
refources, which the French had drawn from their 
Weft-India Iflands and from their American poffef- 

♦ It was this treaty which afccrtaincd the rcciproo^l 
fffiU^tiops and ^ODaezions of the Princes of the Empire. 

fions. 
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fions, induced theMinifters of Louis XV. to medi« 
tate fchemes of conqueft in thofe quarters, and the 
revolutions in the Mogul Empire, opened to Du- 
pleix, the French Governor of Pondicherry, 
fchemes dill more vaft in India. France thus 
hoped to give employment to Britain, in the pro** 
tedtion of her diftant colonies and trade, and 
to difable her from affording eflTedual aid to the 
powers on the continent of Europe ; new accef- 
fions might therefore be eaGly obtained on the (ide 
of Flanders and Germany, or new refburces might 
flow in from the fubjugation of the Britifh Weft- 
India Iflands and American Colonies } and from a 
new empire in the Eaft. 

Holland, from the death of King William 
to this jundure, had remained inadive in the 
politics of Europe, but had been menaced by a 
French fadion, endeavouring to extinguifli the 
Stadtholderlhip of the Orange family ; though to 
that family, and to this office, the Dutch owed 
their political exiftence. 

Events during this war afforded a new 
opening to the ambitious views of France re • 
fpeding Germany. Pruflja, under the Great 
Frederick, had become a rival to the Houfe of 
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Aulfria, and therefore (tconded tHe vibwi of 
France, that h^ might more effeftuaUy Qppofr 
Auftria, and obtain poffc0]Qna in Silefia^ to whhh 
he had hitherto only fet up a doubtful claim. 

The war, however, clofird by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. The interefts of France 
ad^d SpVin in the Wett-Indiea and in America, as^ 
well as thofe of Britain, returned to their former 
level, while Pruffia obtained the only advantage, 
hy becoming poiTeflcd of a part of Silefia, and 
Auftria and Holland obtained nothing more than 
a ratification of the barrier treaty. 

The fchcme of France to obtain power in 
the Weft-Indies and America, and with it an 
increafe of refources, ftill continued, and events in 
the Eaft-Indies opened to them a more promiGng 
profpeft, both of cutting off a valuable part of 
the Briiilh refources, and of obtaining an empire 
in India. 

Having profited from foftering the jcaloufy ' 
between Auftria and Pruffia, France ftiH faw im- 
portant advantages in Europe, by exciting againft^ 
each other thefe rival powers in Germany. With- 
drawing therefore it» connexion from Pruffia, it 
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farmed a combination with Auftria,. by which 
it wa$ to raife that power to be paramount ia 
Germany, and to leave Flanders untouched, while, 
at the fame time^ it was to attack the Prufllan and 
Hanoverian dominions, and thus be at liberty to 
puih its conq.uefts^ in the Weft and Eaft Indies 
at the very time, when, by its partifans in Hol- 
land, it was cutting off from Britain its old mari- 
time ally. 

In thefc ambitious projefts, however, the ta- 
lents of the King of Pru;(Iia difappointed Franoe 
inGcrrmany;. while the equally great talents of 
Lord Chatham drove them from the Continent 
of America, and wrefted eq^ually from France and 
Spain a valuable part of their fettlements m the 
Weft Indies and America. 

Inftead of France acquiring an empire in the 
Eaft Indies, Britain, by the exertions of the Eaft 
India Company's civil and military fcrvants, aided 
by the Britifh armies and fleets, acquired the empire 
grafped at by its enemy. 

Upon the ret^u^n of peace the European poweB$ 
affuRKrd nearly the fame weight in the feileof po-^ 
fitics, which they had held before the commence- 
mtnt of the war; ihu is> France ftreagiherieduis 
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league with Auftria by family ties, while the 
mariticne powers flrengthened their union with 
Pruffia and the Icfler German States, both to keep 
up that intcreft which could enable them to op- 
pofc France, in any new fcheme of aggrandize- 
ment» and to preferve open the commercial inter* 
courfe, between Britain, the Netherlands and 
Germany. 

France, though twice difappointed, recurred 
to its plan of making conquers in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. Availing itfclf of the revolt of the 
Britilh Colonies, and of its ancient connexion with 
HydcrAlly,Tt again renewed the war againft Britain. 
In this ftruggle the powers of Europe aflbmed a new 
political afpedl ; America and the Eaft Indies were 
held as diftant objeAs, with which they either had 
no concern, or from which, in common with 
France, they might derive new refources ; France 
in particular^ held, that Britain weakened by the 
lofs of her Colonies, woulJ no longer be able to 
flop the progrefs of the French arms on the fide 
of Flanders and Germany. For a time therefore, 
the whole of the European powers looked on with 
indifference and apathy, but at laft Holland and 
Spain joined in the combination againft the 
country, which bad hitherto enabled the one to 
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maintain its independence, and afforded the other 
the mod valuable part of its European trade. 

The peace which fcparated her Colonies from 
Britain, inflead of producing the effects which 
France had expefted, or the bcncSrs which the 
other European nations had propofed to reap from 
a commerce with the new world, in a Ihort time 
brought on the fall of the French monarchy, and 
with it, either the fubverfion, or the humiliation 
of all the powers, which France had feduced into 
the general combination againft Britain. 

Before the fall of the French Monarchy, the 
following was the arrangement of the European 
ftates, for maintaining a balance of power. 

On the one hand, France, Spain, Sardinia, 
the Italian powers, with the German Princes under 
the influence of the houfe of Auftria; — on the 
other hand, Britain, Holland, Pruffia, and the Ger- 
man powers under its influence. The obje£b of 
France was to increafe its refources by its con- 
nexion with America, and to render its power pre- 
dominant on the fide of Germany by co-operation 
with Auftria •, the objeA of Britian was to revive and 
fifengthen its connexion with Holland, as the barrier 

of 
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of Flanders was becoming doubtful, from tlieffiir- 
guided politics of the Emperor Jofeph II. dtid t^ 
confirm its connexion with Pruffia, by fupporting 
the laft political effort of the great Frederick, viz. 
that of dividing the influence in th« German Em- 
pire with the Houfc of Auftria. 

Having thus marked out the political arrange- 
ments under which the European nations were pro** 
cecding, when the revolution in France^ with the 
ruin of the Monarchy, threatened a like evil to all 
cftablifhed governments of Europe, and of con- 
fequence the extindion of that political fyftcm, 
under which they had aded; we haVe in the 
next place to mark the effeds which have re- 
fulted from the efforts of the European Powers td 
maintain and to reftore it. 

The firft effe<a was, the formation of trea- 
ties to refift France, now held to be the cbmnrion 
enemy ; — the fecond effeft was a general waf, to 
repel equally the invafions with which the whole 
were threatened, and to prevent the revolutions 
which France was exciting in the dominions of 
all its neighbours. 

The 
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The firft cffed, or the formation of treaties 
by the European powers to rcfift the attack of 
France has already been detailed.* Their jealoufy 
of each other, which for two ages had led to fuch 
various combinations, feemed at once to have been 
forgotten, in the common danger which affailed 
the whole. Auftria, after a long war with the 
Turks, inftead of feeing Pruffia ready to take 
advantage of the unprovoked invafion of Flanders, 
found an ally in its rival ; while the Maritime 
Powers, equally threatened by the new Republic, 
united with Aullria, with Pruffia, and with the 
German Empire, to repel the French dcvaftation 
of the north of Europe. Spain and the Italian 
States, ccjually alarmed, joined in a confederacy 
didated not more by the fenfe of national fafcty 
than of honor. 

Judging from the common fate of war, or 
from the eftablifhed refources of the allied powers 
engaged in the ftruggle, this firft effed would have 
been fufficient, but looking to the refources which 
France created, by a general pillage of all the pro- 
perty of its fubjefts, and to the enthufiafm for a 
fpeculative liberty, which goaded on to battle by the 

• Sec Part I. 
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fyltcm of terror, we have before lis efforts e^ualljr 
deftrudive to the nation which exerted thenis and 
to the confederates who oppofed them. Whit ia 
flill mbre inexplicable, the allied powers not onlf 
had the enemy en majfe to oppofe, but that enemy 
Supported by many of the induftrious. orders of 
the people, in the countries which the French 
armies invaded : Revolts alfo, in their levelltng 
jargon, were beginning to be organized in coun- 
tries which the French armies could not reach* 
Hence we ceafc to confider the confederacy fornfied 
againft France to be formidable^ in the opinion of 
the French revoluttonills. 

The fecond effcdt, or a general war to rcpe^ 
the invaGons of France, and to check the revolu- 
tions which it was fomenting in the countries of 
its opponents, • ncceffarily took place. Had the 
coalefced powers a£ted up to the treaties upon 
which the war opened^ the ftruggle rouft havt 
foon terminated in rtftoring Europe to its former 
political balance; but the jealoufy or impo- 
litic meafures of Pruffla, the embaraflmentti 
from the abettors of France in Holland, and 
fear in Spain, withdrew thefe powers from the 
alliance, and have left Britain and Auftria to op- 
pofe the enemy againft which the war opened, and 
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againft the maritime power of Europe from the 
Pyrenees to the German Ocean. 

Thefe circumftaacea lead U8» ia the third p1ace» 
C9 examine, from the prefent ftate of Europe^ 
the conlequences to the balaoce of ppwer, fup^ 
ppfing France under aay form of gpyernmepi:^ 
to annex its cpoquefis cp its ancient dom^in^ or 
to be hemmed in wii^ia its former limits. 

The prcfcnt political ftate of Europe j^Fords 
an afpeftj as new as it is precarious. 

The nations which continue the war againft 
France, have prcfcrved their forms of govern- 
ment, though their refources muft have b^en 
impaired, by the expences incurred in their de- 
fence. 

The natipns ^lio have seceded iirom the 
war, ^cbough they ftill aft under -the eftabliihed 
form of their government, yetiiave, in greater or 
lefs degrees, loft that weight with foreign fiates» 
and, therefore, that authority with their own fub- 
jcfts, which would have enabled them permanently 
to preferye the forms pf their government. 

The nations who Jiave aded upon the pnn* 
dptefi of neutrality, though they retsun their 
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forms of government) are yet daily lofing in the 
energy which can preferve them. 

France itfclf, if it begins to affume fomething 
like a regular fubordination, yet from the charaAer 
of its prefent rulers, either muft foon become 
cnflaved to its directory, or replunged into its 
revolutionary fyftem. The probable, though per- 
haps, the diftant termination of the firft muft 
be monarchy, the certain termination of the laft 
anarchy. 

From the a6lual State of Europe, upon 
the firft fuppofition, or that the convulfions in 
iFrancc (hall terminate in a Monarchy, and that 
it (hall retain its conquefts, we have already (hewn 
in Part I. that in territory, ftrength, (military 
and naval) and refources, it muft be in the capa- 
city, after the return of the arts of peace, to make 
fuccefsful attacks in every line, to which ic 
may direct its power. 

Upon the fame fuppofition, that it ftiall ter- 
Oiinate in a Monarchy, but be hemmed in within 
its former limits: the balance of power, indeed, 
may be reftored in Europe; but France itfelf, from 
the total change in the chara&er of its inhabi- 
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rants, from the exhaufted ftate of its finances, and 
from the extindtion of its arts, manufactures and 
trade, muft be a long time indeed, before it cs^n 
regain or acquire the influence or afcendency it 
once pofleflTed in the different courts of Europe; 
an influence which rendered it formidable before 
the fall of the Monarchy. 

Upon the fecond fuppoficion, that the prefcnt 
profpeft of a regular government (hall fink under 
the revolutionary fyftem, though France fliould 
retain its conquefts, the arts of peace cannot be re- 
vived, becaufe in this cafe,iccan giveaslittle fecurity 
to its fubjefts for their property, as to neighbour- 
ing nations for the treaties to which it may aflent. 
Its rulers can then ftipulate only, during the con- 
tinuance of their power; their fucceflfors or mur- 
derers muft, from the nature of their elevation, 
violate and break through the engagements of the 
men whom they have degraded. 

Upon the fame fuppofition, of the revival of 
the revolutionary fyftem, and though France fliould 
be hemmed in, within its ancient limits, the evil 
will only be lefs in degree, but not in kind. 

The refulr, with refpedl to Europe, is ob- 
vious, that under any afpefl: of government, 
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which France may aflfume, if it recaHi ks ton^- 
quefts (or even Flanders without H(^ land, end 
much naore with k) the political balance of na- 
tions muft ultimately be deftroyed^ but if wilder 
a regular fubordination, it be kept within ks 
former territory^ its weight in the fcale wi|l be kt 
proportion only to its internal rcfources, which 
can but flowly recover their former level; and thus, 
for many years, that kingdom muft be without 
the influence or afcendency over the European 
Powers, which it has txercifcd for two centuries. 

It remains therefore only to conjediive the 
tSkSts which would follow, from the reftoration 
of the former balance of power, or the for- 
mation of one which might be analogous to k. 

Thcfe conjeftures may be o0ered ^s ref^ltjs 
from the preceding evidence, by recurring .to th.e 
divifions of the European Nations already men- 
tioned, and applying that evidence to France, to 
the nations who are, or have been parties in 
the war, and to thofc who have obferved a neu- 
trality. 

France, upon the fuppofition of the reftoration 
of the former balance of ppwer, will have (reafoning 
from, the prefcnt ftatcof that country) the following 

internal 
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internal advuntages to regain •,— -a regular defined 
government to eftabliih and confolidate, in the 
permanency of which other nations can have con- 
fidence 5 — laws to protedl private property, and 
to give to arts, manufadtures, and commerc^^ 
their natural fpring ; — a police, which (hall, at the 
fame time, enfure the adminiftration of the lawsj 
and afford fafety to the fubjcfts of other nations 
Vfho may have intercourfc with them ; — and rc- 
fburces arifing from legal taxation of property of 
every defcfiption. 

Thefc neceflary conftituents of any fovereignty, 
which can take its part among civilized nations, 
cannot, as the experience of France hat demonftra- 
ted, proceed from fpeculative refinements, but 
muft gradually grow up with praftice, and ex- 
perience improving on that pradtice. 

To this point of national character there feems 
to be only two roads, either the reftoration of the 
former Monarchy, mollified in itsfpiritby adverfity, 
brthc elevation of a new dynafty of Diredors, 
or Diftators. The firft termination would, 
frotft the nature of the cafe, more rapidly revive 
tiVilitation, becaufc lefs expofcd to theory, and 
^Cauie, under a known fyftem, it would be more 
ttTy to recur to practice. The fecond termi- 
nation 
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nation mud, from the nature of the cafe, be more 
diflicuk, more expofcd to the evils of fpeculation, 
and Icfs rcconcileablc to pradice in France itfelf, 
and to the ufagcs and manners of foreign nations 
having intcrcourfe with it. 

Under thefe circumftances, it is obvious, that 
in fo far as regards France, if the government 
aflTume any regular afpcd, its weight in the 
fcale of Europe mull be lefs, for many years, than 
that of the ancient monarchy, which, in the idea 
ofRouffeau, " Stretched its filaments from Vcr- 
*^ failles to all the great and all the little capitals 
•* of Europe, not one of which could be touched 
" and the cffcds not felt at the centre.** 

In fo far as regards the other nations of Eu«r 
rope, the reftoration of the former balance muft 
have effedts, correfponding to the exifting circum- 
ftances, in which they are placed. 

As the allies, who have continued the war, muft 
be the contracting parties, in reftoring peace, the 
balance of power muft, in the firft inftance, reft 
with them. Britain from its refourccs and naval 
flrength and from the intimate commercial relations 
fub fitting between it and the rcftored fovereigns of 
the Netherlands, and the nations bordering on the 
Baltic, particularly Rufila, whofe force can coun- 
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tera(ft all tlie others, will probably proceed upon 
the principle of preventing new fchemes of aggran- 
dizement from arifing in France. The Emperor, 
from his fituation and extenfi^c though difconnefted 
territories, wicli his various political relations in 
Germany, may proceed in one of two lines; 
if the Monarchy be reftored to the degraded 
Bourbons, his weight will neceflarily be thrown 
into the fcale which may ferve to re-eftabli(h their 
power ; — but if a new dynafty of Direftors or 
Diftators Ihall arife, Vienna will become a 
centre of political proceedings to the leflTer powers 
of the Empire, whofe recent fufferings from France 
muft, for a long time, detach them from its influ- 
ence and interefts. 

Upon the firft fuppofition, the treaties of Vi- 
enna with France will go to the obtaining of 
fecurity to the Frontiers of the Empire, bordering 
on the Rhine, and to the barrier of Flanders. 



Upon the fccond fuppofition, or, a new dy- 
nafty in France, the preceding politics of Vienna 
mud be altered or weakened ; a great ihare of its 
force, as well as its influence with the German 
Princes, muft be diredled to defend the frontier of 
jthe Empire xind Flanders, againft a neighbour in 
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vhofe charader and proceedings it can have little 
confidcnct. 

if we pafs from the Powers who are parties in 
the war to ihofe who have receded from it, viz. 
PrulTia and Spain, and reafon upon the former 
fuppofuion, that of the reftoration of Monarchy, w€ 
may, inlikemannerjConjcfturerefpeding the weight 
of cither of thefe Powers in the political fcale. The 
former, or Pruflia^will efcape from its entanglements 
with the Republic of France, but from ihc diftance 
of its dominions from the frontier of that country, as 
well as from its verfatile politics, it muft neceffarily 
have the French influence in the Empire againft it; 
and from its recent conduft towards Britain, and 
Its unnatural (it is to be hoped temporary) aban- 
db'nrfieflt of the &tadthb!der, it cannot befuppofed 
tb be foon in the train of becdrt^iiig the political 
tiVal of Auftria in t! fe Ettipire, and therefore mud: 
recur t^o that \Vcight in JEurbpfe, which it heM 
before the talents of the great Frederick had raifed 
his kingdom to the rank of a HitA nation. 

Spain, tipoh the Jbppofitioh of the reftoration 
bJF th% Mdftarchy, would, with thfe oblrquy of hav- 
ing fltfeitcd the fi'rft branch of its t^ce, hecefla- 
Hly rtcitir to the family fcotiipatft ; but upon the 
tW&^ofition of a new dytiatty, it either muft remain 
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d (|cp<?nd<!ncy, under fomcthing like the Iqte treaty 
vrich France, or rekindle its national fpirit and 
aflert its rank as a nation in Europe ; for without 
this efibrc it may lofe its poiTeflions in the Indies. 

Such fteiP p bp tjic probable cfTedts of the 
reftoration of tbp former bglqncp of power in Eu- 
rppe; but it is moT^ difficult to CQiiJe^ure, refppdl? 
injg the formation of 4 npw onei t|iat ihall bp ana* 
logous to it. 

If pn this fubjeft, we were to re9(pn from the 
9^ual citcumftances of thp European ft^tp^t yif; 
muA, upon the fiippofition of 4 ri^ggl.^r gQverp« 
rpent being fgrmed in France, tr^ce ppwer jio ^Uf 
rope, to be divided between that ppHQfiry, Spain, %n4 
Pruflia^ and between Britain and Auftria both in 
Germany and in the Netherlands, and between . 

the northern powers of Swedeni Denmark, and "^^^ 
Ruflla. 

Upon the fuppofitlon of the Monarchy be^ng 
reftored, France, Spain, and Auftria, with the leffer 
northern Powers, would probably pafs into the one 
fcale, while Britain^ Ruffia, and Holland would 
pafs into the other. The relative rcfrurces and 
ftrengtb,aswell as political interelts oi thclc different 
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cfaflTes of fovcrcigntics, point out theft, as the mo(f 
probable political relations* 

Upon the other fuppofition, that of a new dj'- 
nafty in France, this claffification of the European 
Powers would neceflarily take a different afpeft ; into 
the one fcale would probably pafs Prance, Spain*, 
PruQia, and the leflTer northern Powers, or Sweden 
and Denmark ; into the other, Auftria, the Ne- 
therlands, Holland, Britain and Ruflia. 

Thefe conjeftures arife from the preceding 
clafTes of evidence, and from the exifting circunr- 
fiances of the European States, but in the progrefs' 
of nations, accidents, more frequently than princi- 
ples, decide their fates^ 
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PART V. 

Commercial EfFedls to Europe, and in a par- 
cular Manner to Britain, fuppofing the 
prefent Conquefts of France to be annexed 
to it, under any pradicable Form of Go- 
vernment, compared with the commercial 
Effe£ls, fuppofing either the former Balance 
of Trade with the Netherlands, which has 
been in favour of Britain, to be reftored, or 
in the prefent State of Affairs in Europe, a 
general Peace to take place. 



CONTENTS. 

References to the commercial Treaties with the Netlicr- 
lands, enumerated in Part III. and to the Refults from 
them— Application of thefe Refults to the Queftion 
in commercial CEconomy, What muft be the EffeAs 
of the Netherlands being annexed to the Dominions 
of France ?-— Arrangement of the Evidence leading 
to the Solution of this Queftion— Review of the 
Trade of the Auftrian Netherlands— Natural Pro- 
duce of this Country— Its manufaftured Produce 
—Imports which it received from Britain, from Hol- 
land, and from France —Regulations under which its 
Trade was conducted— Commercial Inferences from 
this Clafs of evidence — Review of the Tra4c 
of the Dutch Netherlands— Hiftorical Events which 
gave rife to the Dutch Navigation, and affeftcd its 
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Progrcfs and Decline — Circumflances, in the Situa- 
tion of the Dutch which created and niuft, in fomc 
degree, continue to them the dep6t Trade^r-Re- 
ccnt State of the Britiftt Trade with the United Pro- 
vinces— C9mmercial Effefts if Holland be an- 
nexed to France— Commercial EfFefts, if the Ba- 
lance of Trade be* either deftroyed or reftored ; 
«*-if dcftroyed, one Centre of Exchange on the 
Conttnenty and one Centre of Credit loft— and ihc 
X>utcb Arts, Manufaftures, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion, depreffed — EfFefts if reftored— On the Countries 
defolated by the War — Or on Holland — Flanders 
—the Frontier of Germany — France. — On the 
Countries which \iz^p efci^pfid tlie Pefplations of the 
War — Or on Great Britain— the German States — 
Spain— Italy — Ruflia— And on the Neutral Powers 
— Conjefturcs refpefting the commercial EfFefts, 
fuppofiflg a general Peace to take place at this Time 
-— Circiimftances in which Commercial Ns^tlons 
would probably be piaced, on the fuppofition of 
this Event — Trade of Great Britain-r-s^of Germany 
— of kuffia— of Spain— pf Praffia-rof Sweden«-of 
Denmark— and af America^ S^efttlts leading to what, 
in a Treaty of Peace, would be fafe and permanent 
far Trade— Firft Conjediire from thefe refults— 
Second Conjeflur-e—Thif^l Conjefture. 



IN the thifjd Part of thcfe Enquiries, the 
commercial treaties between the Netherlands 
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(Autlrian and Dutch,) on the one part, «nd Great 
Britain on the other, have httn enumerated, 
andy in connexion with the political treatiea 
detailed in Part II. led to conclufions, to the foN 
lowing efFedt j — 

— That a commercial connexion had fubfifted 
between Britain and the Netherlands, for three 
centuries, which contributed to the reluurces of 
both countries ; -^ 

— ^That this connexion was neceffary for Britain, 
by opening, for its produce and foreign merchan- 
dize, the markets of the Netherlands and of Ger- 
many i — 

—That it has been a leading objcca, in all the 
treaties formed between the fucceffive vSovereigns 
of the Netherlands and of Britain, co preferve that 
country, not only as a barrier againft the French 
i)0wer, but as a coaft to prote6t the extenfive com- 
merce and naval power of Great Britain and Hol- 
land. 

The queftion for examination is ; — Whether, 
upon the fuppofition of France annexing, at a ge- 
neral peace, the Auftrian Netherlands to its norrhern 
frontier, it would not become completely poffefled 
pf ib€ trade of that country, and confcquently of the 
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naval power which it would produce; and if fo, in a 
fituation to controul the trade of Britain with the 
Netherlands and with the north of Europe, and in 
the event of a war, to deftroy the raioft produc- 
tive part of our commercial intercourfe with the 
Baltic, and alfo effentially to harafs our coafting 
trade, on the eaftcrn fide of thcfe kingdoms ? 

With the objefl: of bringing forward the evi- 
dence, upon this intercfting national fubjcft, we 
fhall ;— 

I. Review the conftituent parts of the trade 
of the Auftrian Netherlands, and conneft with it 
the commercial intercourfe which that country had, 
at the opening of the war, with Britain, with the 
United Provinces, and with Germany ; 

1. Review the conftituent parts of the trade 
of the Dutch Netherlands, and conned it with the 
commercial tranfacStions which Britain had witk 
the Auftrian Netherlands and with Germany i 

3. Examine the commercial effcfts which 
would neceflfarily refult from the trade with 
the Netherlands being deftroyed, and conrraft 
them with the efFcfts which would follow, either 
from that trade being reftored, or from a peace 

taking 
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taking place, in the prefent ftate of affairs iti 
Europe. 

I. Trade of the Auftrian Netherlands. 

In reviewing this fubjcft, we fhall give a fliort 
ftatement of the natural and manufaftured produc- 
tions which the Flamands exported to different 
countries ; — of the imports they received from Bri- 
tain, Holland, and France ;— of the regulations un- 
der which commerce was conduced : and fubjoin 
commercial inferences refpefting the import- 
ance of this trade to Great Britain. 

The principal natural produdtions were, as 
follow 5 * — 

Corn, of which this country, upon an average, 
produced annually more than was rquil to the con- 
fumption pf its inhabitants for two years ; the. 
furplus formed its mod valuable export ; a large 
quantity was taken off by the French on t^eir nor- 
thern frontier, and paid for in French coin (which 
bad a general circulation in the Netherlands) 

* The fa6ls, upon which the rcafonin^s on this article, 
proceed, were furniQied from a commercial furvey of the 
Netherlands, by a gentleman not Icfs diftinguiflied for hit 
commercial^ than his financial information. 

S and 
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and wirh manufaftured filks and wines^ Beffdes^ 
the corn fent to France by the frontier, con-^ 
fiderable quantities were (hipped from Oftend to 
the fourhern parts of that kingdbm, and to 
other fouthern parts of Europe ; proportions alfo 
of it were exported occaSonally from Oftend to 
Hamburgh and to the Baltic; but the greatefl: 
quantity was fent to Holland by the Scheldt and 
the Macfe, both to fupply the Dutch,, and foe 
exportation. 

Flax— ^was the next article: and in quality 
fuperior to any raifed in Europe. This articfe 
may be cultivated in Flanders with fuccefs to 
aTmoft any extent.* 

Rape-feed— was cultivated in confiderablc 
quantities; the oil exprtfled from it was chiefly 
fent to Holland, and formed a very material 
article of merchandise with that country. 

Tobacco — was cultivated in the country be- 
tween Bruflc:ls> Louvain^ and Tirlemont. In 
quality it is inferior to the Maryland tobacco, and 
was confumed chiefly by the inhabitants in 
fmoaking; 

^ The flax ufcd in the manufadute of laces and fine: 
thread, for exportation, is pulled when green,* and- prepared" 
by a particular procefsi for that purpofe. 

Hops. 
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Hops. — The country between Briiflels anfl 
JLoi3vain produced the fined hops in Europe; and 
in fuch abundance, thac ic fuppHed all the brew- 
pncs in xhc Nethcrlaods. — 

Coals.— The beft mine-s ar-e in the neiglh- 
b'lurhood of Namur^ 

The principal manufaSurcd produftions 
are; — 

Linens.— Though this article was chiefly made 
in the country about Ghent, branches of the ma- 
nufadture were to be found over all the provinces.. 
It was in, part exported tp Portugal, but -chiefly to 
'Spain; and, from the latter^ w^s (hipped, both in 
a white and printed ftate, for South America. 

Laces— known .under iheiiames of JSruffels an4 
Mechlin, were not made by any colledted body of 
j)eople, but wovein privaDe houfcs by women, chil- 
dren, and old men. The quantity fmuggled ii^to 
Britain was more confiderable fome years ago, 
•than at this time. The beft judges arc of opinion, 
ihat the manufafture of fine laces in Britain can 
never be carried on with fuccefs. 

Leather — was manufaftured in confiderable 
"quantities^ both in Flanders and in @rabai>t; 
,(h9ugh inferior in quality to Englifh leather, it was 

S 2 cheaper^ 
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cheaper, and in general ufe with the inhabitants* 
It was exported in confiderable quantities to va- 
rious parts of Germany, 

Hats — of the finer kind, were equally good 
with the Englifh. The Englilh coarfe or felt hats 
were fuperior to the Flemifh, but the high duty 
upon them prevented their finding a markets* 

Superfine woollen cloths — were manufafturcd 
in the Duchies of Limbourg and Juliers, and in 
different parts of Brabant, at from five to twelve 
per cent, lower than Englilh cloths of the fame 
quality. The coarfe cloths however for nnen, fuch 
as bear ikin dufiies, and even coarfe (lockings, 
were chiefly brought from England. 

Beer — was manufadtured in large quantities at 
Lou vain, and was of two kinds, bierre blanche and 
burvc brnne\ the former of a very inferior quality, 
the latter, even the btrft fort of it, called bierre 
Peterman^ was not fo good as our ordinary ale. It 

♦ The cheapnefs of hats in Flanders, was owing to the 
following circuniftances :— To the great quantities of cheap 
materials for the manufadlure of hats found in the north of 
Germany;— To the texture of the hat, being lefs hard than 
the EngliQi, and therefore taking in the dye or colour better; 
and to the greater quantity of madder ufed in all black dye 
ituSs, in Flanders and Holland, than in Great Britain. 

was 
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^as chiefly confumed in the country, and was but 
a very inconfiderable article of export. 

Black Silks— of which the principal manufac- 
ture was at Antwerp, were fuperior in quality and 
colour to any in Europe. 

Cutting of Diamonds. — A great body of people 
were employed at Antwerp, in this fingle branch. 
In 1792, a confiderable proportion of the dia- 
monds in Europe were fent to this place to be cut. 

Salt. — A confiderable manufafture of this 
article was carried on at Antwerp, but the Dutch 
extorted a duty on the veflels bringing the fea 
water. 

Printed Cottons. — A very fmall quantity of 
the white cloth for printing was made in Flanders ; 
the chief fupply wajfrom the fales of theEnglifh 
Eaft-India Company, and from the coarfe white 
cloths of Mancheftcr, Glafgow and Dundee. The 
impor-ation from Holland has been very trifling, 
fince the decline of the Dutch Eaft-India Com- 
pany. -f- 

+ The inferiority of the printing, both in taftc and work- 
manfljip, to the Englifli, is fo great, that if the rcftri6lions 
had been taken off, even with a confiderable duty to the 
Emperor, the trade might have been eftabliflicd. 

Pottery 
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Pottery — was of a very inferior kind, and \m 
little efiimation; but to prote£b this article, a duty 
of four pence per pound weight, was laid upon 
pottery imported. Hence the ufe of china and 
plate was greater in Flanders than in any country 
in Europe.* 

Iron manufaftures of Liege— The principal 
articles were cannon, guns, piftols, cutlafics and 
nails. The greaxft part of the fire arms wcr« 
exported to the coaft of Africa, and to give them 
value had the Englifh mtivk upon them. From 
the ufe however of machinery, in facilitating la- 
bour in England, and from the expercnefs of the 
work people, at Birmingham and Sheffield, v/c 
have underfold the Liegeois in every one of thefe 
articles, except narls, of which very confidcrable 
<juantities were fent to Holland, to Brabant, and 
to Flanders, by the way of Louvain. On com- 
paring the prime coft of the penknives, buckles, 
fciffars, &c. made at Liege, with that of the fame 
articles made in England, there was from thirty 
to forty per cent, in our favor. 

What enabled the Liegeois to carry on this ma- 
•nufafture, was thcir-coal mines, the veins of which 
were found near the furface, and therefore worked 

* If a moderate duty had been t^kenon En^lilh pottei^, 
^)ie Emperor would have drawn a confiderable revenue. 

at 
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at a lefs expence than in England ; bat in qaalitjr 
the coals of Liege were from fifteen to twenty per 
eent. lefs valuable thafn the medium quality of 
Ncwcaftle coals. The land carriage from Liege 
to the heads of the navigable canals is from thirty 
to forty miles, to that tlie price of a ton of coals 
at Antwerp was about thirty (hillings. 

Having taken a curfory view of the pro- 
duce of the Netherlands which conftituied the 
articles of its trade, we have next to advert ta 
the imports which that country received fron^ 
Britain, Holland and France. 

The foreign trade of the Low Countries was 
chiefly confined to the port of Oftend, for what 
was reccrved at Antwerp came wholly through 
the Dutch Provinces. The harbour of Nieuporc 
IS too (hallow to admit large vefTcls fie for a 
foreign trade, and has chitfly been reforted to 
by vcflels employed in fifhing upon the coaft. 
A confiderable quantity of goods from France was 
received through the frontier, particularly wines 
and filks, in exchange for corn, butter, Rheniflii 
wine, fpirlts, &c.* 

* A confiderable quamity of foreign wines and ipiritt 
was imported at Oflend. 

The 
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The Britifh exports to Oftend progreflively en- 
crcafed from 1740 to 1765, and at that period con- 
fifted chiefly of the Britilh colony tobacco, rice 
and raw fugar. 

The value of the Britifli manufaftures fent 
to Oftend, and in fmallcr veflels to Nieuport, 
in 1792, amounted to fomtwhat more than 
jf.400,000, and the value of the foreign mer- 
chandize to upwards of ^£.6150,000 ; of which 
about j^.400,000 was in Eaft- India muflins, cal- 
licoes, pepper, China and Bengal-filks ; and about 
jf,2oo,ooo in the produdts of America and the 
Weft-Indics, 

On an average, of the three years preceding 
the war, 302 Britifli veflels, carrying 33,422 tons, 
(including their repeated voyages in the fame 
year) cleared out from the ports of this kingdom 
for the Auftrian Netherlands, and 288 Britifli 
veflels, carrying 27,646 tons, arrived from thence 
in Britain. The value of the freights cannot be 
eafily afcertained. It muft however be an ob- 
jeft of confiderablc mercantile proSr, as well as of 
political importance, by giving employment to fo 
great a body of Britifli feamen. 

The imported goods at Oftend were fent 

by 
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by the canal to Bruges, and thence to Ghent/ 
at as little expence as they could be by way of Ant- 
werp, a circumftance which proves, that the open- 
ing of the Scheldt would not be of fuch com- 
mercial importance to Flanders, as has been gene- 
rally fuppofcd, whatever might be its political con- 
fequences. 

The general regulations under which the 
commerce in the Netherlands was condufted, were, 
as follow I — 

Oftend, a^ has been already noticed, was the 
principal if not the only port ; the goods were 
landed and depofitcd in the warehoufes of the 
merchants, without being infpefted by the re- 
venue officers, and in this view of the fubjeft, 
Oftend was a free port. Before, however, th« 
goods were allowed to pafs the barrier gate to be 
fcnt to markets in the country, the merchant or 
hit agent was obliged to give a manifcft to the 
Imperial officers, declaratory of the contents of 
each package, and of the place to which the 
goods were to be fcnt. The packages were then . 
plombed, fo that the contents could not be 

* Ghent may be confidcrcd as the centre of the rtsarkets 
in Flandcrg • 

T touched. 
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touched, till the goods reached their place of dcf* 
tination, where they were examined by the reve- 
nue officer who coUedted the duties. In focnc 
cafes the duty was rated^ in others there was a 
rated duty and a duty ad valorem^ in the fame 
way as on our Eafl-India callicoes; on feme 
articles, the duty ad valorem only was paid. If 
the declared value appeared to the officer to be 
too low rated, he might take the goods on his 
own account, upon making prompt payment to 
the merchant of 15 per cent, above the declared 
value, and the King's duty. Befides thcfe public 
duties, local impofts were levied, applicable to 
the revenues of towns or diftri6ts. 

Goods intended for Germany or other coun- 
tries, and plombed upon the entrance, paid at the 
lail frontier, about one per cent, for the tranfir. 
It was difficult to afcertain the average amount, 
per cent. ;^becaufe fuch duties were in fome in- 
ilances coUeflied, at a certain rate on the ell, hun- 
dred weight, &c. and in others, on the value. 
At a medium the imports from Britain were 
not fubjedt ty law to a higher duty than ten per 
cent. 

It appears from thefe fafts, that the trade to 
the Auftrian Netherlands took off annually, up- 
wards 
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wards of ^.1,000,000 of our merchandize, cm- 
ployed upwards of 25,000 tons of our (hipping^ 
and mud be regarded as an objed of great national 
advantage. 

The commercial and naval inferences which 
this evidence affords, feem to be the follow- 
ing :— 

— That as the Auftrian Netherlands de- 
pended on other countries, for a fupply of many 
of the conveniences and luxuries of life, fuch 
as Britifli manufadures, and Weft and Eaft- 
India produce, a valuable outlet for our trade 
would be loft, by the Low Countries becoming a 
feat of commerce, dependent on France j — 

— That France by the poffeffion of the Ne- 
therlands, by opening the navigation of the Scheldt, 
and by rendering Antwerp a depot for merchandize, 
would increafe its commercial refources, controul 
the Dutch trade in the eaftern branch of that 
river, which communicates with Zealand and 
Holland, engrofs that portion of traffic which 
has hitherto been carried on, partly by the 
Dutch, and partly by the Flamands, through 
Weftphalia into Germany, and acquire the com- 

T 2 mand 
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mand of the mouth of the Maefe, the principal 
outlet of the Rhine, by which the manufafturcs 
of Britain pafs, not only into the Seven Provinces, 
but into Germany, and by which the produce of 
Germany has been brought to thefe Provinces and 
to Britain ; — 

— That France by rendering Antwerp a naval 
port, could controul not only the Dutch trade on 
the Macfe and the Rhine, but that of Zealand 
and Holland ; and, from the mouth of the Scheldt* 
being nearly oppofue to that of the Thames, in 
the event of any future war, by fquadrons and 
cruizers, it could diftrefs both our foreign and coaft- 
ing trade in ihc Narrow Seas, in the fame manner 

ai 

* What Mirabeau, who overturned the French mo- 
narchy, faid, on the difpuie between the Emperor and the 
Dutch, refpcding the Scheldt, in con trove rtibly illuftrates 
not only the importance of the Netherlands to the defence 
of Holland, but the ichemes of aggrandizement which the 
prefent rukrs of France have in view, in retaining the pof- 
feffion of them ; ^' It is not, as has often been alledged, mere 
** commercial jealoufies, or the rivalry of merchants, that 
♦* is in dlfpute be^^ween the iirrperor and the Dutch ; the 
** real fafety, the phyfical exiflence, as well as the liberty 
^^ and independence of the United Provinces are at flake." 

See 
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d% it has done our Italian and Turkey traders from 
its own hoftile coafts, and from chofe of Spain in the 
Mediterranean.^!* 

IL Trade of the Dutch Netherlands. 

In taking a review of the conftituents of the 
trade of the Dutch Netherlands with Britain^ we 
muft recur to the hiftorical events which gave 
rifej to the Dutch navigation and affedlcd its 
progrefs; co the circumftances, in the fituation 
of the United Provinces, which have created and 
which muft, in fome degree, continue with them a 
depot trade in Europe; to the recent date of the 
trade between Britain and Holland ; and then draw 
from this evidence, therefults which would follow, 
if the Provinces again become independent, or if 
they be annexed as a dependency on France. 

From the union of Utrecht 1579, to the 
treaty of Mun Iter 1648, which acknowledged the 
independence of the States, the Dutch chiefly di- 
rected their attention to the eftabliihment of their 

Sec Doubts concerning the Free Navigation of the Scheldt, 
&c. by the Count de Mirabcau. 

f See Whitworth's Tables. 

foreign 
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foreign trade and fcttlements in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies. In 1595* Houtman efttblifhed their con- 
nexion with Bantam, in the liland of Java j and 
in 1598, their Faft India Company was formed, 
which, in a fhort time, eftabliihed fettlements 
at Banda, and in the Moluccas. Soon after- 
wards they fixed eftabli(hments at Sumatra, 
Ceylon, &c. and by 1640, got poffeffion of 
the principal Portugucfe fettlements in the 
Eaft Indies •, at the fame period, their Weft 
India Company attempted cftabliftiments upon 
the Coaft of Brazil, in which, though they 
failed, the Company when revived got poffeffion 
of the Iflands of Tobago and Cura9oa. They 
afterwards eftabliihed themfelves at New Nether-* 
lands or New York, at Surinam, Berbice, Efle- 
quibo, and Demerary; and in Europe, they ex- 
tended their navigation to Germany, .the Baltic, 
the Auftrian Netherlands, England, France, Spain, 
and the Levant.* 

Such articles of European manufactured pro- 
duce, as they either confumed themfelves or 
exported, they brought, during the early periods 
of the Republic, from the European countries, 

* La Richefle de la HoUande, Tom. I. pa£Slm. 

with 
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with which they had already formed connexions, 
or treaties of commerce. 

The commercial as well as political con- 
nexion between Holland and England was kepc 
open, from the epoch of the union at Utrecht 1 579, 
to the peace of Munfter 1648; and as the 
Dutch had little intercourfe with Flanders, the 
Englifli woollens, &c. fupplied equally their 
cpnfumpt and their export trade ; — At laft however 
they eftablifhed the woollen manufaftures at 
Leyden, which fupplied them with broad and nar- 
row cloths, camblcts, ferges, druggets, &c. and 
a linen manufadory at Harlaem, of which alfo there 
were branches at Groningen, Friefland, and Over- 
yffcl. — At Delft, they eftabliflied a manufac- 
turc of earthen ware, in imitation of china; 
and this article fupplied not only the home mar- 
ket but that of molt of the countries in Europe, 
till the rife of the Englifti pottery, which 
completely took the market from Delft. — At Am- 
fterdam there was a manufacture of tapeftry, now in 
difufe, and manufadures of fugar, fair, yellow wax, 
&c. which are ftill carried on — At Schiedam 
and its neighbourhood, the diftillery of corn 
fpirits has been long eftablifhed, and its gin ferved 
equally as an article of confumpt in the country, 

and 
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ancl of export to all the different couhtries to 
which the Dutch trade extended. 

The Dutch fifheries, particularly their her- 
ring filhery, were principally carried on in North 
Holland. 

The fituation of Holland, relatively to Ger- 
many, formed it for the depot tr;ide, both by a 
branch of the Rhine confimunicating with the 
Zuydcr Zee, and by ihe exports of that country 
coming down the Rhine and the Maefe at a 
moderate expcnce. — Dordrecht was long the prin-^ 
cipal depot of Rhenifli wine, and (as well as Am- 
fterdam, Rotterdam, &c.) of timber, floated down 
thefe rivers for (hip building. 

From France the Dutch brought velvets, filks 
of all kinds» and gold and filver ttuffs. In 1664, 
they obtained a tariff, which fet afide the duty of 50 
fous, per ton, impofed upon goods brought from 
Holland into France, but the war which broke out 
in 1672, put a flop to this commerce, *till 1678. 
Though the trade was refforcd in fome degree, (the 
war in 1690, having again interrupted it,) the Dutch 
began to cftablifli manufaftures for themfelvcs, in 
velvets, fattins and other filks, gold and filver 
brocades ; and, in Brabant, of lace, paper, &c. in 
which they were aflifted by numbers of French 

refugees 
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rtfiigccs; but from this period to 17131 the tariff 
with France was not renewed. 

From thefe fadls it appears*, — That the 
Dutch owed the refources, which raifcd and fup- 
ported them, as an independent people, to their 
navigation to the Eaft and Weft-Indies, and to 
the fettlements for trade, which they eftablifhed 
in both ; becaufe thefe fettlements, at the fame 
time that they formed their marine, furnifhed 
them with foreign merchandize, to be exchanged 
for European produce ;— 

—That the fterility of natural produdions 
in the United Provinces, prevented the Dutch 
from manufafturing articles properly their own 5— 

— That their efforts to create manufactures, 
from materials brought from other countries, could 
not keep pace with the manufaftures of thofe na- 
tions, who were poffeffed ot crude materials, fuch 
were the woollens, the hardware, and the pottery of 
England * j — 

* A proportion of the clay ufed in the manufacture of 
Delft was imported from England. 

U —That 
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—That when the political fituatron of neigh* 
bouring countries, particularly of England, in the 
long peace, from the treaty of Utrecht to the war 
of 1739, enabled it, from the raw materials which 
the country afforded, to infliiute manufaftures, 
fuch as hardware, pottery, and linen, which laft 
was alfo brought from Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Auftrian Netherlands^ the Dutch manufac- 
tures of the fame defcriptions gradually de- 
cfincd* 

The circumftances in the fituation of the 
United Provinces which have created, and which 
muft, in fome degre?, continue with them the 
depot trade of Europe, were as follow ; 

•—When the connexion between the Auftrian 
and Dutch Netherlands was broken off by the civil 
Vars out of which the republic arofe,the inhabitants 
were not only under the neceflrty of fupplying their 
own wants, by navigation, but the wants of other 
countries, then ftrangers to manufaftures ; hence 
the fudden extention of the Dutch navigation to all 
parts of the world ; hence the treaties of commerce 
which have been enumerated; and hence the im- 
menfc extent of the foreign trade of Holland, 

which 
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-wliich may, in a great meafure, be called unnatural, 
becaufe it refted chiefly, not on their own wantSi 
but on thofe of others. 

— The central fituation of Holland, in Europe, 
afforded it the means of fupplying, in a fhorc 
time, the demand of thofe nations, fituated at a 
great diftancc from the countries, the produftionj 
of which they ftood in need of; Holland therefore 
offered a ready market for the fale of the fuper- 
fluous commodities of thofe nations, became an 
emporium for the depot trade, and muft, in fomc 
degree retain this advantage. 

To thefc circumftances, may be added, the 
following political encouragements ; — 

— The ports of Holland offered a freedom of 
navigation to the fhips of all nations, without im- 
pofing any additional duties beyond thofe paid by 
the Dutch themfelves 5 though thcfe were confi- 
derable ;*— • 

* From the Memotre ccngernant Jes tmpofitlons et droits en 
Europe^ a work publiflied in 1768, under the orders of the 
French King, and admitted to be of very high authority, It 

U z — Foreigner! 
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•^-Foreigners obtained an eafy admiflion to 
the right of burghers in all the towns, which cir- 
cumftance had the effcft to draw inhabitants to the 
provinces from different countries ; who, from the 
connexions they had left, extended mercantile 
intercourfe, by making the merchants in every part 
of Europe acquainted with the certainty of a mar- 
ket and the fccurity of payment in Holland ; — 

—•As the inhabitants of the Provinces had not 
domeftic objedls, for their induftry, they were 
under the neceflity of employing thcmfdves in 
foreign commerce, partly on their own account 
and partly on commiffion. By thefe means, Hol- 
land became a depofit of the produdions of other 
nations, and was able to advance large fums, at a 
low intereft, for which they had the value fecu- 
red in their own warchoufes. Thus, though the 
charge on fending the goods to Holland was 
againft the trade, the credit given and the mar- 
Het found rendered that country an emporium ;— 

—The (late of the Dutch funds enabled them 

appears, that tlic impofts in Holland were divided 'mto thofc of 
appraifingor valuation, cuftoms, cxcifc according to weight, 
the capitation (or beeregeld) and a fpecies of land-tax. The 
whpl^of th^fe duties were regulated by a tariff. Vol,i. p. loi. 

to 
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to make loans to the European Powers, engaged 
in a fucceffion of wars ; as the intereft of thefe 
loans was to be paid annually, the merchants, in 
the countries which obtained the loans, remitted 
to Holland the payments, by inveftments of 
goods. 

Holland thus became one centre of the ex- 
changes of all Europe, and to its merchants were 
entrufted the general operations of finance, a cir^ 
cumftance which rendered it eafy for individuals 
to have commercial dealings with that country. 

About the year 1740, however, a material 
change took place in the Dutch carrying-trade. 
The other maritime nations of Europe began to 
obferv^, that they might be the carriers to Holland 
of their own produce, and leave it there to be (old 
on commiffion. The Dutch merchants, under 
this innovation, gave two-thirds of the value in 
advance^ with which the (hip-mafter, under inftruc- 
tions from his owners, cither purchafed the goods 
required for his home market, or returned with the 
profits of the freight. From this time the Dutch 
carrying-trade began to decline. 

As there were other centres of exchange on 

the 
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the continent of Europe, viz. Hamburgh, Cadiz, 
and Leghorn, the foreign merchants, who fent ftiips 
and cargoes to Holland, inftead of receiving the 
goods of other countries from thence, began to car- 
ry Dutch bills, for two-thirds of their cargoes, 
to thofc ports; and, on the credit of .fuch bills, 
cither purchafcd cargoes for their own countries, 
or proceeded to the ports which afforded the com- 
modities. 

" The Dutch credit being eftabliflied, thefe 
bills fcrved them as money, for which they received 
goods or other bills, either on the next port which 
the (hip was directed to rcfort to, or they returned 
home for a new cargo of their own produce. 

From thefe circumftances, it was the opinion 
of the bed informed merchants, that in a fliort 
time, the Dutch mull have loft (independently of 
the late calamities) a large proportion of their 
carrying and depot trade, though from the extent 
of their funds they mud always retain a valuable 
portion of both, as well as from their fituation, 
which connefts them with the great rivers that run 
down from Germany, and difcmbogue themfelves 
in the Narrow Seas. 

From 
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From thcfc fads it would appear >—Thac 
the ficuacion of the Dutch Netherlands, relatively 
to Auftrian Flanders and to Germany, in every 
poffible ftate of Europe, muft give to the Sove- 
reigns of them the command of the commerce of 
the Maefe and the Rhine, and, of courfe, an ex- 
cluGve commerce in the produce of the north of 
Germany, which cannot ocherwife be fcnt to the 
north of Europe, except by the navigation from 
the Elbe, expofed to the marine of France, if left 
in poflcflion of the ports of the Dutch Nether- 
lands; — 

— That from the fame circumftance, the Dutch 
muft have an exclufive import of all foreign goods 
required by Germany, which pafs up thofe rivers 
to the markets in the northern circles of the 
empire; — 

— That if the commerce of Holland (hall ceafc 
10 poflcfs the advantages, which it held from its 
depot trade, or from its being a centre of ex- 
change, the Dutch proportion of thefe advantages 
can be but partially acquired by Britain. 

The following extrafls of the tonnage inward 
and outward, and of the imports and exports be- 
tween 
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twecn Great Britain and Holland, from the year 
1789 to 1794 inclufive, taken from the public ac- 
counts, will fhew the value of the Dutch trade to 
Great Britain. 

Exports from Holland to Britain. 

YcarVcflcls Tonnage* Men Value of Imports^ 



1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 

>793 
^7941 



909 
897 

1,002 
1,004 
1,121 



113*7^6 
122,924 
I20,S^2 
130,281 
132,609 
137163s 



6,688 
6,543 
71^?9 
6,988 

8,002 



10 



^ 418,846 7 
714,707 15 10 

8S3>984 3 * 

801,535 I 6 

806,306 13 I 

1,013,351 10 X 



Exports from Britain to Holland. 

YcarlYeiTels Tonnage* Men 



1789 
279c 

179' 
1792 

1793 

>794 



1,176 
998 

9S7 

I,IJ2 
1,000 

858 



141,843 

»33>S53 
I3M77 
J39»694 

>35»735 
113,006 



649 s 

7002 

7699 

7237 
6306 



Britifli manufac 
cures, value exp 



800,598 16 II 
727,646 II 
604,862 4 
78c,207 2 zr 
476,582 9 
464,575 12 10 



Foreign Merchan- 
dize, value exponed 



83S1467 7 

695,698. 17 

673,149 9 

1,516,449 8 

^03 7*938 J 9 
1,141,736 8 



10 
6 

4 

2 

8 

zo 



From the preceding ftatcment,.it appears 5— 



* It is to be underflood, that the tonnage and number 
of relTels in this ilatement is given, as comprehending their 
repeated voyages, in the fame year. 

—That 
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—That the average number of Brltifh veflcls 
icnt to Holland, during the lad fix years, has been 
1,023, the tonnage of which, including their re- 
peated voyages, was 133,201, and the valdc 
upon the fame average of Britiih manufadlures, 
about ^.643,245, and of Britifli foreign mer- 
chandize, about £'9^3j^c6 making together 
^.1,626,651.— 

—That the average number of vrffcls from 
Holland to Britain during the lad fix years, has 
been 9S4, the tonnage of which, upon the like 
average, was 126,288, and the value, upon the 
fame average, about ^.7 68, 122. — 

—That the number of men employed in the 
fervice, upon the average of the laft five years, was, 
from Britain to Holland, about 7,000, and from 
Holland to Britain alfo about 7,000; a nurfery, 
which is the more valuable, becaufe the failors 
return often into port. 

It appears from the commercial fituation of 
the United Provinces, relatively to the Auftrian 
Netherlands; — 

— That the Dutch have had the command 
of the imports from Germany by the Rhine, 

X to 
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to the Maefe, and the Zuyder Zee, and therefofcr 
the fupply of the markets in the north ofGermaivy 
with fuchBrltifh produce, or Tuch articles of Britifix 
foreign merchandize^ as the German markets took 
off, and as the DiHch themfelves coutd not furnilh ^ 
and that to this fupply may be added a confider- 
able (hare of the Britilh produce, ^hich the Dutch 
fent to Oftend, and through the Scheldt to Ant- 
werp, to fupply the markets which communicated 
with that city ;— 

— ^That the Dutch, by the pofleffion of this 
trade, have been enabled to create and to main> 
tain that navy, which in conjunction with the 
Britilh navy, has excluded the Southern Powers 
from maritime efforts in the North Seas* 5— 

-^That though the Dutch^ fince the treaty of 
Munfter, have apparently had the balance of trade 
with Germany and Flanders in their favor, yet that 
from the amount of Britifh produce fent through 

* As the Dutch hare obtained their naval ftores from 
Flanders and Germany, they have hitherto, but in an incon- 
fiderable degree, interfered with the Brhiih trade to the £aft 
Seasi or to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruffia. 

Holland' 
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Holland to the Grcrman and Flemifli markets, 
this balance has indireftly been in favor of Great 
Britain. 

Having thus adverted to the hidorical events 
which gave rife to the Dutch navigation and com- 
tnerce^ and afieded its progrefs ; to the circum- 
(tances in the (ituation of the United Provinces^ 
which have created, and which mud, in fome de- 
gree, continue with them, a (hare of the depot 
trade ; and having taken a view of the recent fiate 
of the Dutch trade with Britain j it remains only 
to look at the efFedls which would follow, from 
the Dutch Netherlands being annexed to France, 
or returning to their former national indepen- 
dency. 

It muft be obvious, that if France fhall keep 
pofTefllon of the Auftrian Netherlands, the liberty 
and independence of the United Provinces muft 
terminate.* So much have the States been con- 
vinced of this truth, that from the cftablilhment 
$0 the late fall of their government, it has been 

* Mirabeaui as quoted in a preceding note. 

X2 the 
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the leading principle of their wifeft ftatefmcn,* to 
exert every national, as well as confederated effort 
with Britain and Germany, to maintain Auftrian 
Flanders, as the barrier equally of their liberty 
and of their refources.f If then the French re- 
tain Auftrian Flanders, the following efFefts upon 
the Dutch commferce and naval power, muft ne- 
ceflarily take place. 

» Viz. Barncveldt, Dc Witt, King William, 8fc. 

+ It merits obfcrvation, that the fyftein of defence for 
the barrier, laid down by King William, and afterwards 
adopted in the treaty of Utrecht, viz. of placing the prin- 
cipal garrifons of the barrier in the cuftody of the Dutch 
troops, was invariably followed till theacceilion of the late 
Ernperor Jofeph II. This Prince, however, by taking pof- 
fellion of the barrier himfelf, and foon afterwards by deflroy- 
ing the fortifications of the towns which formed it, held out 
the temptation to the French monarchy, of exciting fatf^ions 
in Holland to overturn the Dutch government, as it hat 
done that of Britidi America; as by rendering Holland a 
dependency on France, they could ealily over-run the narrow 
but open country of the Auftrian Netherlands, and thus 
equally fubdue their fi lends and their foes. The politics 
6f Jofeph'th'us prepared the whole of the Netherlands for 
the calamities, which the French Republic, continuing 
the ichemes of the monarchy they have fubverted, have 
brought upon the Low Countries. 

I. Tho 
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I. The Dutchjfrom the fituation of theirpow- 
crful and unrcftrained neighbour, muft, in the 
event of any future war with Great Britain, aft ir 
obedience to France, becaufe a French navy in the 
Scheldt, more powerful than the crippled navy of 
Holland, wou!d be ready to cru(h it, or rather 
to put it in rcquifition, to deftroy the coaft- 
ing and Eaft Sea trade of Briain, as well as to 
make an attack upon the north coaft of England, 
and upon the coafts of Scorhnd and Ireland. 

2. That balance of trade in Europe muft be 
difplaccd, which has had its centre in Britain, from 
which one great line has run through Holland to 
Germany connedled with Flanders ; and another 
to the ftates bordering on the Baltic; and if 
this centre could be transferred to France, with 
the Auftrian Netherlands annexed to it, it muft, of 
necefiity^ command the trade of the Dutch Nether- 
lands and the north of Germany, and deprefs the 
hitherto undifturbed commerce between Britain 
and the Northern Powers, 

* The commerce of Zealand with England con filled 
chiefly ill corn, and ilie returns made were principally fpirits 
9nd Ead-India fpiceries. 

III. Having 
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III. Having thus feparately confidered the 
conftituents of the commerce of the Netherlands^ 
Auftrian and Dutch, it remains in the laft place, 
to examine the commercial effects which pro- 
bably would refult from the former balance of 
trade being deftroycd, and to oflfer conjectures 
rcfpefting the probable commercial confcquences 
which would refult from a general peace taking 
place, in the prefent fituation of affairs in £u* 
rope. 

The commercial effefls, upon the firft fuppo- 
fition, viz. that of the former balance of trade be- 
ing dcftroyed, by the annexation of the Nether- 
lands, Auftrian and Dutch, to France, under the 
different pofTible forms of government which that 
country may aflume, would probably be the fol- 
lowing; — 

I. The preceding evidence has (hewn, that 
the fituation of Holland, with refpeft to Germany 
and the North, and the political privileges given 
by the Dutch government to the merchants of 
every country, rendered it a centre of exchange 
for the produce of the northern European nations, 

feek' 
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inking the productions of the fouthern, and f^ict 
verfa.* It is obvious that none of thcfe advantages 
can remain to the Dutch» if ihcy ultimately be- 
come a department of France, and it is not pof- 
fible^ under any circumftances in which the 
overgrown territories of France can be placed^ 
that this centre of exchange could be removed 
toiti — 

— Btjcaufe, if the monarchy be reftored, its ag- 
grandizementy by fuch an accefllon of territory, 
would place commercial nations in a dependence 
upon it, inconfiftcnt with that confidence in the 
probity and regularity of its dealings, which is 
required, or which has been practiced by the 
Dutch 5 — 

— Becaufe, if a new dynafty be begun in 
France, the preceding argument would be ftill 
ftronger, than upon the fuppofition of the reftora-^ 
lion of the ancient race ;— 

— Becaufe, if the prefcnt Oligarchy, (theDi- 

* HoHand, as a dependency on France, could no longes 
be one of the centres of exchange ia Europe. 

leftory) 
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te&ory) (hall be confirmed, from its yery fpirtt 
it would preclude France from becoming a centre 
of exchange. The divided power of its five fove- 
reigns muft produce one of two eflFeds j either dif- 
ferent views of aggrandizement by new con- 
quefts ; or the influence of one of them, reduc- 
ing the others to become the tools of his power. 
With either of thefc extremes the commercial 
confidence of foreign nations is irreconcilable. 
— Admitting it however to be pofTible, that 
thefe five fovereigns fliall have but one principle^ 
viz. that of promoting the arts of peace, and of 
weighing the interefts of their country and of other 
nations in the balance of juflice; ftill, by the new 
conftitution, their reign is temporary, and it is not 
in the fcale of probability, that their fucceflbrs 
would aft up to this perfeft charafter, and yet, 
nothing (hort of it could render France a centre of 
exchange, by giving to it that confidence which 
would induce foreign nations to entruft them with 
their property •,— 

— Becaufe, if the revolutionary fyftem (hould 
return, it would be as inconfiftent with the confi- 
dence of the miferables, who are to groan under 

it 
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Ir, aa it would be with the intereft of nations at 
» difiance from its yoke. 

24 The credit, mercantile and national^ refult- 
ing from the confidence which has formed and 
continued a centre of exchange in the Dutch Ne- 
therlands^ would, under any of the preceding forms 
of government in France^ be impaired^ if not annU 
hilated. 

It is unneceflary to re-apply any of the pre* 
ceding reafonings to eftabliQi this efFedt, farther 
than to obferve, that even fuppofing the former 
monarchy of France to be reftored, and with it 
that degree of fccurity given to property, which 
the old laws of France conferred, ftill credit in thi». 
country, from the fpirit of the government, waa 
kfi certain, than under thofe commercial govern- 
ments where credit was a primary political objed. 
Judging alfo from the recent calamities of France* 
(and thefe calamities have, in fome degree, ex- 
tended to the countries we are fuppofing annexed 
to it,) its national credit mufl: be more fluduating,, 
than in any epocha of its commercial hiftory* 

3. The ingenuity and induftry which have 
created the arts,* cQanufafturcs, commerce and 



naviga- 
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n'avigation of the Dutch and of Britain, cbir- 
ncded with the certainty of the exchanges and the* 
credit of thefe countries, could not, under any of 
the preceding forms of government in- France,, be 
cierciled by thar people. 

It li obvrous, upon a rctrofped, that the 
Dutch Netherlands, as a dependency of France, 
and no longer either a centre of exchange or of 
credit, could neither preferve the limited portion 
of arts and manufaftures which they poflcflcd, nor, 
by commerce and navrgatfon, encourage the' arts 
and manufaftures of other nations. 

It is not lefs obvious, from the defolation 
which has taken place in France, that no form of 
government which it may affume, could fpeedily 
reftorc its arts and manofaftures; and no en- 
couragements which it could hold out to the 
commerce and navigation of the Dutch, could 
enable that people fpeedily to revive their traffic 
withAuftrian Flanders, equaUy humbled with them- 
felvcs; or with Germany, become diflruftful of a 
neighbour, no longer in a fituation to fulfil com- 
mercial engagements : Hence thofe amounts of 
Britifh produce, and of Britifli^forcign merchandife, 
which formerly, under the experience of the Dutcfcf 

credit 
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•credit, fuppHcd their dcmmds, could not "be cr- 
tnifted to merchants no longer at liberty to fulfil 
their cngagenncnts, but on tbe contrary, liable to 
break them, under the commands of a predomi- 
nant ^maftcr^ and it is not probable, under any 
ibbordinaiion in France, that it can foon cither 
revive its own arts and manufaftures, encourage 
tliofe of its new dependents, or render their com- 
merce and navigation Ibbfervunt to the markets 
which they formerly frequented. 

Suppofing, iiowever, order to ajrife from the 
political chaos under which France and its depen- 
dencies are buried, it muft be a long time indeed, 
before the arts of peace can be revived, or the 
funds which neurifh them be brought into afti- 
vity ; and k \s more than probable, before thefc 
ends can be produced, that the reftlefs and plun- 
dering temper of the Revolutionifts may lead 
them to new fchemes of aggrandizement, which 
again may defolate civilized Europe. - 

Having confidercd the commercial efFcfts, 
which would neceffarily refult from the former 
balance of trade being deftroyed, we have next 
to conjedliMre refpcdling the confequcnces of ita 
hcing rcftored, 

Y z I. Ttc 
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1. The nations which hare b^cn defohted 
by the war, will, in proportion to the evils 
which they have experienced, and to the greater 
or Itflcr advantages of their natural and com- 
mercial fituation, recover their level in the eac- 
ichanges, credit, commerce, and navigation of 
Jlurope, 

— Holland has been drained of large 
fums of money, by contributions as well as by 
the following indireft pillage. The inhabitants 
have been compelled to receive aflSgnats for 
the neccflaries which the foldiers bought, and the 
States compelled to give money to the inhabitants 
for thele alTignats; though in paying their contri* 
butions, they either muft remit the aOignats at 
the value they bear at Paris^ (that is 5, 6, 7, or 
even 8(»oo livres for a Louis d'or, which was only 
valued at twenty^four livres under the old go- 
vernment) or pay in fpccie, and keep the ufclefs 
affignats till the creation of French credit. 

The Dutch, however, have hitherto fufFered 
lefs than the other conquered countries ; if there* 
(fore, at the general peace, they Ihall become 
e^ianci|mted, from their cbarad;cr and from 

their 
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ihtir fmatioo thef wiU flowly, bat trcrifdalr. 
recover a place in tfec commercial world. 
Induftry and parfimony in this people are na- 
tural and habitual, and mud enable them fooner 
than any European nation, to colled the funds 
upon which to re-commence, what thty chiefly 
depended upon, their navigation j and by it, to 
Tepply not only rlieir t^wn wants, but to become 
again the pedlars and carriers, to fupply the tn^ 
creafed wants of the other nations of Europe.* 
Their iituation rehtively to Flanders, Ger- 
many and Britain, will again exclufivcly give 
them opportunitrcs of bringing the produce of 
the two former countries, to be exchanged for 
that of the latter. If thus they again become a 
centre of exchanges, their credit will revive in 
proportion to the extent of them, though both 
will obvioufly depend upon the reftoration of the 



* During the prcfcnt war the Americans hare got pof- 
fcflion of a part of the carrying trade, but the diftancc 
of America from Europe rauft reftore fome (hare of it to 
the Dutch; and the various natural produt:e of America 
muft (putting the probability of Fcvolutions in that country 
out of view) lead them to higher mercantile concerns «h«i 
the moderate profits from freight, with which ^e Dutch, 
for ages, have been contented* ^ 

Stadt- 
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Stadiholdcrfhip, or on the kind of govcrnxcnt 
^^iiich they eftablifh. 

The Dutch bcfidcs, have made large loans* 
both to foreign fovereigns, to proprietors of land 
and to commercial houfes, and have vefted large 
fums in the funds of every country of Europe : this 
wealth mull remain to them as a (lock, at a gene- 
ral peace, and as the interefts upon fuch loans will 
be chiefly paid in goods, the Dutch have a means 
of renewing their commerce more certain than 
any other nation pofleffes. A portion of thefe loans 
are in the Imperial dominions, and in thofe of 
Pruffia, which will have an efFcft upon the Ger- 
man trade ; their loans and (lock in Sweden and 
Denmark, will, at lead, bring them back their mo- 
derate Ibarc of the Eaft Sea trade ; while their 
money in the Britifh funds muft contribute to the 
re-eftablifhment of their trade with this country. 

—Flanders, from the fertility of the foil 
and the fccondary traffic which it carried on, part^ 
ly with France, but chiefly with Holland and 
England, will, from its political relation to Ger- 
many, and from its commercial relations to Britain 
and to Holland, gradually regain its former level, 
though this rcftoration will depend upon its barrier 

being 
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being redored, and upon the commercial regulationt 
which may, more or lefs, facilitate its exchanges. 
Its commercial intercourfe with France, muft, 
from recent oppreflions, and from the impair- 
ed arts and manufadures of that country, be 
flowly re-eftabli(hcd, and confift, for a time, ra- 
ther in fimple barter than in merchandize pro- 
ceeding upon credit. 

— The frontier of Germany, from Alfacc ta 
the Auftrian Netherlands has experienced fo great 
a degree of dcfolation, that it can, for a long time, 
but feebly contribute, by its natural or manu- 
hdturcd produce, even its former proportion to 
the Flcmifli and Dutch markets. All the rich 
provinces on the banks of the Rhine, from 
Mayence to Cologne, and all the rich towns on 
the French fide of the Rhine, and fcveral on the 
German fide, have, by contributions and by pil- 
lage, loft their wealth, and with it the funds which 
fed their arts and manufadlures ; of courfe, their 
liberation from French thraldom muft leave them 
in an impoverifhed ftarc, open indeed to fupplies 
from the interior of Germany, but little able to 
contribute, of themfelves, returns for thofc fupplies, 
and lefs able to pay for the fupply of their wants 
to Holland and Flanders, conveying to them the 

manu- 
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manur^urcd produce, or foreign merehandiae of 
Brit3in» 

— France, from its cxhaufted ftate, from the 
^nnihilatioa of its arts, manufaflures and com- 
merce, and from its narrowed means of reviving it& 
navigation, can only take, its place in the com- 
mercial world, in the proportion that its natural 
produce (hall enable it, fince its manufadtures and 
l^nds fop trade will be to create, before its ex- 
changes can be aided by credit, or that credit 
regain its former commercial weight with European 
or diftant nations. 

2. The nations which have efcaped de* 
fblation from the war, muft,, from their refources. 
and credit, recover their former commercial level, 
and have a balance of trade^. in their favor, 
Wthout rivalty in. exchanges or in credit by 
France, or the countries defolated by its. 
arrns^ 

— Great Britain will neccflarily take the firfl: 
place among the nations of this dcfcription^ fincc 
the expences of the war, however great, have 
neither impaired its commerce, nor its national 
credit. In faft, the commercial evils, which have 
furrounded it,- have neither checked its arts and 

manu- 
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tnanufafturcs, nor materially obftruftcd its trade* 
As its exchanges mud be greater, in the degree 
that Holland, Flanders, Germany, and even 
France (hall require its produce and its foreign 
merchandize ; and, as its funds are equal to thefe 
fupplies, and its credit unrivalled, it not only muft 
retain the markets of Europe, but almoft ex- 
clufively poffcfs them ; while its naval power, even 
fuppofing the uH poJjUdetis in the Weft and Eaft- 
Indies to take place, will, for many years, give 
it the balance of trade. 

-^The German ftates, which have, in like 
manner, had their countries exempted from the 
dcfolations of the war, will neceflarily recover their 
former level, for if Auftria, which takes the lead 
in them, has incurred a debt to Britain, that 
proportion of the intereft, to be paid to Bri- 
tilh fubjefls, will, like the intereft on the 
Dutch loans, become the means of giving to Bri- 
tain a Ihare of the depot trade, and of courfe ce- 
ment the commercial with the political relation of 
the two countries. 

— Pruflia, from pofleflSng Thorn, and of courfe 

controlling the trade of Dantzig, and from its port 

of Memmel, rimft continue to fend thofc bulky 
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commodities to Britain, which have gircn cm-» 
ployment to fo large a fhare of our tonnage 
and feamen. From thefe ports Pruffia will re- 
gain its former level, while that portion of its 
dependencies, which is fituated in the duchy of 
Cleves and in High Guelderland, will return to 
their former commercial intercourfe with Holland 
and Flanders. 

— Spain, from its eftabliflied intercourfe with 
England, will, in a commercial view, neceffa- 
rily return to its level, and as many of the Eu- 
ropean produdtions, which it fent to South 
America, were drawn from the countries, the ma- 
nufadures of which have been ruined by the war, 
it probably will derive its chief fupplies from 
Britain. 

—The Rates of Italy, which have been 
exhaufted or overawed by the French, during 
the war, will, if Great Britain retain its fupe- 
riority in the Mediterranean, neceffarily refort 
to the market, where their commodities will find a 
fale, where their wants can be fupplied, and whtrc 
credit alone can be given. 

— Ruflia, from its commercial relation to 
Britain, Will of courfe ' meet the Britifh uni- 
form demand, as well as open profitable markets to 

the 
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tbc country, which alone is able to keep up an 
iotercourfe with it. 

— Sweden and Demiark, which have contri- 
buted, by their neutrality, to the fatal dcvaftations 
of France, muft rrtui-n to their formci' fecondary 
commercial tranfadtions. 

It remains only to offer conjectures refpeft- 
ing the probable commcrcul confequences, fup- 
pofing, in the prefent (la- e of affairs in Europe, a 
general peace to take place. 

The revolution in France having not only 
changed the political and commtrci.il character of 
that nation, but fubverted thofe of the countries 
dcfolated by its arms, and the efFedls of this event 
having confiderably unhinged the political and 
comnncrcial relations, both of the nations which 
ftill oppofe the progrefs of France ; of thofe 
which have receded from the confederacy, and of 
thofe which, by a fyftem of neutrality, have con- 
tributed to the didrefs of every power with whom 
they were in political and commercial alliance, wc 
muft, in rcafoning from the balance of power to 
that of trade, advert to what would be commer- 
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daily fafe or permanent, and begin with the cir- 
cumflances, under which the contrading powers 
may be placed. 

It muft be obvious, that the prefent circum- 
fiances of France are fuch, from the fall of its 
arts, its manufaftures, its commerce, and its 
navigation, that it can offer but a very preca^ 
rious tenure, for any political relations which 
may be formed with it, and a ftill more precarious 
tenure for any commercial relations which may 
be attempted, between its merchants and thofc of 
foreign countries or any fiipulations in a com- 
mercial treaty fovind^d ypon thefe relations* 

We can therefore conjcfturc only refpcdling 
the commercial relations, which may be attempted 
between France and the Powers now at war with it, 
between it and the Powers who have acknowledged 
the Republic, and between it and the Powers 
whofe neutrality recognized the French revolution* 

—Britain, under the firft of thefe deftriptions, 
upon any fuppofition, except that of the reitoration 
of the Monarchy, cannot revert to the ftipulations 
in the treaty of commerce, 1787. Any treaty 
of commerce, which we can form with the 
f rench Dircftory, muft proceed wholly upon that 
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tommcrcial intercourfe which may take p1acc» 
between the merchants of tht' two countries. This 
intercourfe can, at firft, conTift only of lomcthing 
like (imple barter, for commeicial fi^ecutation can- 
not be fuppofed fo extravagant, as to induce the 
merchants and manufafturers of Biicain to lend 
their credit, to any extent, to merchants in 
France, beqaufe all the old Fre ch traders are 
annihilated, and the pro'.ity of the nrw dealers, 
is a thing to be created, and in its progrefs 
muft be held as liable to new revolutionary cala- 
mities. 

— Germany, as a commercial country, in fo far 
as it has not been defolated by the French, either 
muft continue its trade by the Elbe, from Ham- 
burg, &c. or it muft, if the Netherlands revert to 
its old matters, fend its goods by the Rhine, 
through Holland, under the circumftances already 
dcfcribed. 

— Ruflia, having during the war continued its 
commercial connexions with Britain, and having 
even before the war, but fecondary commercial 
tranfadtions with France, will be under fimilar 
difficulties with Britain, in eftablifliing even 
its former intercourfe wicb the French mer- 
chants, 
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chants, or in founding upon it, a commercial al- 
liance. 

Of the commercial Powers who have acknow- 
ledged the Republic, Spain is the moft confidera-^ 
ble. As aMonarchy, Spain can have little p:)litical 
confidence in the faith of its republican neigh- 
bours. Though thcSpanifti government may fecm 
to conform to the ftipulations in the treaty, it 
muft dread the consequences of re-admitting French 
adventurers among its fubjefts ; the Spanilh mer- 
chant however will be under no fuch preffure, in de- 
clining exchanges, on credit, with the French 
merchant, more particularly when he confidcrs, 
that they can be more fafcly made with Eng- 
land, enabling him by its credit to furnifti the 
•irticlcs required by government, for the fupply of 
South America, 

— The portion of commerce furniflied by 
Pruflia, coming chiefly from Dantzig, will be 
under the fame caution, with refpedt to the 
French merchant, by which the neutral Powers 
have been diredled. 

The neutral powers of Sweden and Denmark, 
and the States of America, have indeed, dur- 
ing the war, fupplied the French with their pro- 
duce. 
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ducc, but without g'ving them that credit, which 
can render tranfaftons folid cr permanent. 
At firft the produce of thcfe countries was 
carried to France, to be exchanged for French pro- 
duce and for fpecic, but fo little faith have thefe 
neutral nations had, ci her in the Republic, or in 
the French merchacjt, that the money has of late 
been remitted, before the foreign merchant would 
run the rifle of putting a cargo, at the immoral 
difcretion of the Committee of Public Safety. 
It is farther remarkablr, that while thefe neutral 
nations fupplitd the French, neither as ftates nor 
as merchants have they received, in payment, the 
paper currency of the Republic, whole fovereignty 
they recognifed, both by fending and receiving 
ambafladors. 

From thefe commercial circumftances, under 
which other nations are placed relatively to 
France, it appears ; — That trade cannot be con- 
fidered as placed upon a fafc bafis, in fo far as re- 
gards France, until the political fituation of that 
country (hall be fuch, as to affjrd fccuiity to the 
property of its own fubjefts, and its laws fuch, 
as to compel payments to foreigners, entrufting 
the French merchant with their property. Hence, 

its 
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its intereotirfe wrth other natiotis, will riot fo 
much depend on any form which its govern- 
ment mnj fuddenly affume^ as upon the practice 
under that goveroment, which may gain to its 
merchants the confidence of foreigners. It 
does not then appear, either if the prefent 
Direftorjr be the Sovereigns who are to be the 
tranfadling parties in a peace with the Bel- 
ligerent Powers, or the guarantee of the treaties 
made with the powers who have receded from the 
war, or even with the neutral powers, that the 
fafccy, which is the firft conftituentof commercial 
intercourfe^ can be foon or eafily obtained from 
France. 

From a like reference to the circumftanccs^ 
under which other nations are placed, relatively 
to France, it is obvious, that trade with that 
country cannot be ccnfidered as permanent, till 
the internal government (hall be of that defcrip- 
tion, and the exchanges attended with that pro- 
bity, upon which credit (the fpirit of trade) 
can be eftablilhed. — *TiIl this event happen, 
no commercial commilTions of any import- 
ance can either be given or received, and till 

they 
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they can, trade cannot be held as refting upon 
a permanent bafis, becaufc till then, com- 
merce can neither become one of the refourccs 
of France, nor commercial tranfaftions be 
deemed, as exempted from interruption and 
public fraud. 

From the probable commercial circum- 
•ftances in which France, and other nations in 
Europe may be placed, fuppofing peace, in the 
prefcnt ftate of affairs, to take place, we may 
oflFer conjeftures, refpeding the political con- 
nexions between the European Powers, and the 
degree in which they would lead to exchanges, 
that would be more or lefs commercially fafc or 
permanent, 

A firft conjefture feems to be, that if France 
fliall revert to a Monarchy, its political rela- 
tions Vvill naturally be formed with Spain, Sar- 
dinia, and the Italian dates. In this cafe, the 
danger to the tranquillity of Europe, and there- 
fore to commerce, from the cxhauftcd ftate of 
France itfelf, and of the Powers allied to it, mufl: 
be lefs than before the fall of the Monarchy. 

A a — Bricaic^. 
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—Britain in this cvenr, would revert to its con- 
nexion with Holland and Auilrian Flanders, upoa 
the bafis of the treaties of commerce, founded upon 
that of Utrecht, and of courfe would be the ally 
of Auftria, while from oppolition to this power, 
and from its entanglements with the French Re-* 
public, Pruffia might throw its political weight 
into the fcale of France, but the portion of its 
territory which borders on the Netherlands, muft 
be commercially connefted with the Dutch. 

— The commercial intercourfe of America 
with France muft be partial, compared to what 
muft take place between it and Britain, from the 
credit of the former being annihilated, and that 
of the latter encire. 

The commercial balance, from the whole of 
thefe cireumftances, will reft in Britain, becaufe i^ 
centre of credit, and therefore of exchange, more 
fafp 4ind permanent than could, for many years, be 
found in Europe, and bi^caufe, fuppofing it to re- 
tain but n portion of its acquifitions, in the Weft 
jind Eaft Indies, it could bcft afford the commo- 
dities, for which the European nations would ex* 
f^hi^S^ ^h^^^ produce. 

Afe- 
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A fecond conjefture feems to be, that if ci- 
a new Dynafty, or the prefent Direftory be 
bliihed in France, its political relations could 
be fuppofed to proceed, but in one of two 
»; either the nations bordering upon it, 
ain, Italy, and the Geroian Princes, on the 
cnch fide of the Rhine, from impreflions of 
nger, and Pruflia from jealoufy of Auftria, 
ould form its allies ; or, thefe countries, expe- 
encing revolutions, might become from inte- 
:ft, its confederate', to enable them, combinedly, 
> oppofe Britain, Auftria, and RuITia, defending 
hcmfelves from the tfF^ds of a general convul- 
ion. Upon fuch a fuppofition, even more ftrongly 
•han in the preceding cafe, the balance of the re- 
9iaining trade in Europe, in every view of fafety 
fM- permanency, would reft in Britain, accom- 
panied with the circumftances, with which the 
fircceding conjedture was illuftrated. 

A third conjedlure feems to be, that if under 
any poffible form of government, France (hall be 
hemmed in within its ancient limits, the fafety and 
permanency of the European trade, particularly 
that of Great Britain, will depend upon the ar* 
rangements made, at a general peace, of the fo-- 
reign poffeffions of the European Maritime 

Powers. 
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•—Should France retain its Weft India 
poffcflions, and the Spanifti part of St. Domingo, 
judging from the avarice and ambition of its re- 
publican rulers, and from the cafy attack which 
they could make on Spain, they would probably 
interrupt commerce by new fchcmes of conqueft 
in South America. 

—If the poffefilons of France in the Eaft In- 
dies, fhould be rcftored, it would ^have a double 
temptation to re- commence hoftilities with Bri- 
tain, viz, that of cutting off from us our In- 
dian poflcflions, and that of preventing us from 
aflifting Spain, in protcdling its South American 
dominions. 

— If Holland have either a part, or the whole 
of its poffeflions reftored to it, and yet remain 
under its prefent ufurpers, France would neceffa- 
rily draw the Dutch into its fchemes on the Weft 
and Eaft Indies. In this cafe, the war would be- 
come maritime, and the parties be, France and 
Holland, and Britain and Spain. 

— If Flanders be reftored to Auftria, the Em- 
peror would become a party, and the ally of 
Britain, the fafcty and permanency of whofc 
trade in the Narrow Seas, can never admit of 
the annexation of Flanders to France. 

Under 
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Under any of thefe fuppoficions^ the balance 
t>( exchange might vibrate between Britain and 
Holland, but that of trade, proceeding on credit^ 
would reft in Britain, whether wc coofider 
it, in its relations to the European Powers, 
or, in the relation it has to the Weft and Eaft 
Indies. 
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